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Just Among Ourselves 
Every One Get One Campaign 


E are asking every one of our present subscribers to 

\¢ get one new subscriber before April 1, if possible. 

This is not asking a large amount of time and en- 

ergy from anyone, but, if accomplished, it will mean a splen- 

did work done in the interest of our church paper, our 

church, and the Kingdom. Will you do your part, dear 
reader? We are counting on you. Please do not fail us. 


Special Offer Until April 1, 1926 


To every subscriber sending us one new yearly subscrip- 
tion with $2.10, we will send you your choice of any of the 
following books: 








Dick Haley—Whitaker .......002000000.2000....ccecsceececeeeeee $ .65 
Uncle Bijah—Whitaker 50 
Illustrated Bible Readings—Crafts........................ 1.00 
Bible in School Plans of Many Lands—Crafts.... .50 
Outline of Six Centuries—Summerbell .............. 50 
Triumphs of Faith ....... 50 
Modern Light Bearers—Barrett ..........00..0........... 50 
Mr. World and Miss Church Member ................ 50 
Garden Spots in the Old Testament—Barrett.... .50 
Christian Home Training—Summerbell .............. 50 
Fruit Bearing Truths—Barrett ........00..00.0000000...... 50 
The Minister—Staley _..00.0.0..0.eeeccccecceceeceececeeeeee 50 
PGC ORTE ERT CCIM aoa accuses na Shaheen Sostaowanieceseess 50 


Every book listed above is well worth the price asked for 
it. If two new subscriptions are sent, send twice the amount 
requested for one, etc. 


Who will be first? 


Send all orders and make all remittances payable to 
The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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liluminating Books on 


EVOLUTION 


Evolution and Redemption 
Rev. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 


A discussion of religion from the 
viewpoint of experience and in the 
light of modern knowledge. 

Net, $1.60 


To Christ Through Evolution 
LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, 
S.T.D., Ph.D. 


? 





A valuable work combining wide 
scientific knowledge with thorough 
theological training. 


DO) S7.Vy Net 
1310.0) 56) $2.50 
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CHURCH WANTED 
Qpen to call. The pastor of the Madisonville and 
Chapmantown churches will accept a call any time 


between now and the first of April. 
References furnished if desired. Correspondence 


solicited. 
Rev. A. J. GILLETTE. 
Moscow, Pennsylvania, R. R. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Morganville, Genesee 
County, New York, will be in need of a pastor after 
April 1, 1926. Any minister interested may write 
to the chairman of the committee, R. Merrill Call, 
Stafford, New York. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Sweet Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be in need of a pastor after the first of 
April, 1926. Any minister interested may write to 
the clerk. 

Mrs. STELLA ROUSING. 

Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania. 





EVANGELIST AVAILABLE 


Would be very glad to receive dates for evangel- 
istic meetings, as I have some time that is not taken. 

Would be very glad to hear from some church that 
desires an old-fashioned revival. 

Terms: A freewill offering at close of the meeting. 

Can give best of references. 

J. W. ForsyYTHE. 
Raymond. Ohio. 














Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 
Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars as a most 
complete and _ useful 
Sunday-school Com- 
mentary. The object is, 
first and all, to pre- 
sent the very best 
Commentary on the 
lessons, with every 
conceivable help that 
modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 

Printed in clear, 
plain type with many 
handsome Illustra- 
tions, Maps, Diagrams, 
etc. Price, $2.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


cc. P. A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohio 
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The Christian Annual 
for 1926 


is now ready. This volume is filled with things 
that should be of vital interest to every member 
of the Christian Church. 

Mr. J. F. Barnes, Secretary of the Eel River 
Christian Conference writes the editor as follows: 


Dear Brother Burnett: The copy of The Christian 
Annual received and many thanks for the same. While 
I have not read it fully yet, I find in looking over it that 
there are many things of value to the party who is in- 
terested in our work in general, or in particular either, 
as the data on all matters of the home church are given 
fully. You have certainly given us a volumn full of 
information that should be in the hands of every member 
of the Christian Church. 

Again thanking you for so kindly remembering me, 

I am, Very Truly Your Brother, 
J. F. BARNES. 


If you have not already placed your order for a 
copy you should do so at once as the edition is 
limited and when sold out it will be impossible to 
secure a copy as another edition will not be 
printed. 

The price is only $1.00 but is worth many to 
every one interested in the Christian Church. It 
is the best arranged and most complete volume 
of The Christian Annual ever published for our 
people. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Prohibiton Muddle 


An Editorial in This Issue 


The World’s Best Man 


O wonder in all the treasury of marvels is so astonishing 
as the supremacy of Jesus in goodness. Heredity and 
environment are baffled to explain his eminence. He over- 
shadows the moral world, and the experts can neither deny 
his dominance nor explain its origin. He was a peasant in 
an obscure corner of a starveling land. Yet it was he 
who spoke the Sermon on the Mount. There have been two 
thousand restless and ingenious years since his time, and 
if one looks into the books of yesterday in morals one is 
astonished at their ineptitude. Jesus makes our best moral- 
ists look like fumbling amateurs. He has no rivals. The 
ages do not overtake him. It is utterly fitting that our 
moral studies should end at the feet of him who was the 
world’s best Man.—John S. Hastie, in “Triumphant Good- 
ness,” 
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About Folks and Things 


Plum Tree, Eel River Conference, Rev. 
Samuel Frantz pastor, closed a series of 
meetings January 21 which resulted in six- 
teen additions. 

Rev. F. G. Bell recently conducted a series 
of special meetings with the Forest Ridge 
Church, Southern Wabash Illinois Confer- 
ence, with thirty-three conversions. 


Rev. Cora Truitt, of Noble, Illinois, held 
a series of meetings at Wynoose, which, al- 
though still continuing at our last word, had 
already resulted in twenty-one confessions. 

Rev. H. L. Bailey recently closed a two 
weeks’ meeting with his Greenville Creek 
Church, Miami Ohio Conference, in which a 
fine interest was manifested and twelve 
were added to the church membership. 

Rev. E. C. Hall writes us quite happily 
that his goods are on the way and himself 
and family were leaving Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and by this time are installed at Milford, 
New Jersey, where they take charge of the 
pastorate. He goes with fine plans and 
hopes for the work in that splendid field. 

The Millwood Christian Church, Eel River 
Conference, closed a three weeks’ revival 
meeting on Sunday, January 31, which re- 
sulted in fifteen additions. As a token of 
appreciation of the work done during these 
special meetings, the members of the church 
presented their pastor, Rev. J. M. Hartman, 
with a large supply of provisions at the 
end of the closing service. 

The Quarterly Session of the Rays Hill 
and Southern Pennsylvania Conference will 
be held with the Buck Valley Church, Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25. Sessions begin on Wed- 
nesday night and close Thursday afternoon. 
Home Mission Secretary Thomas, Field Sec- 
retary Sparks, and President A. F. Foor will 
lead the discussions and much opportunity 
will be given for all those in attendance to 
speak. Dr. Thomas also plans to visit a 
few of the local churches of this conference. 

We are very sorry to learn that Miss 
Florence Whitelock, the daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. 0. W. Whitelock, and who has been 
a student at Elon College, was under the 
necessity of being operated for appendicitis 
at the hospital at Huntington, Indiana, last 
week. Her father was called to Elon from 
Washington, where he was spending a few 
days on business; he took the daughter with 
him to Huntington and the operation was 
successfully performed there. At our last 
information, she was nicely improving. 

Dr. Daniel Albright Long, so highly es- 
teemed throughout our brotherhood, after 
having lived for many long years at Frank- 
linton, North Carolina, has just removed to 
Florence, South Carolina, in order to be 
near his son. Dr. Long is now in his eighty- 
second year, but vigorous of mind and body. 
The Morning News Review of Florence 
welcomes him to its community with a front- 
page article speaking of the many-sided and 
voluminous services which he has rendered. 
We know that his removal from the borders 





of our church will in nowise detract from 
his deep interest in the work of the denomi- 
nation. 

North Church, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, Rev. Herbert M. Hainer pastor, re- 
ceived four new members at the morning 
service on February 7, and others voted in 
were unable to be present. The member- 
ship has been almost doubled during the 
present pastorate of seven years, having 
been increased from 411 to over 700. Only 
sixty-five have been received by letter, the 
others having come on confession of faith. 
This is certainly an unusual proportion by 
confession and shows a very commendable 
evangelistic spirit. 


Among our field news this week will be 
found an interesting account of the cele- 
bration of the thirty-eighth anniversary of 
Dr. Wm. H. Hainer as pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Irvington, New Jersey. 
One of the interesting features of the cele- 
bration was the burning of the last mort- 
gage of $4,000 indebtedness on the parson- 
age, which took place Sunday morning, Feb- 
ruary 7. Our readers will get some idea 
from the field note of the notable part this 
church and its beloved pastor have played 
and are still playing in this growing com- 
munity. 


In spite of inclement weather and snow- 
bound roads, on February 2 a happy group 
of friends and relatives met with our aged 
friend, Rev. J. M. Carter, of Waterford, 
Ohio, to help him celebrate his eighty- 
seventh birthday. Brother Carter rendered 
a long and faithful service in those earlier 
days when preaching to scattered churches 
required real physical hardihood as well as 
spiritual vigor. Through his long and faith- 
ful ministry he made a multitude of friends 
who will be happy to learn that both he and 
his companion are in fine health and glow- 
ing faith. 


We regret that in our field news last week 
we stated that Dr. W. P. Fletcher partici- 
pated in the program of the recent Young 
People’s Congress of the Northwestern In- 
diana Christian Conference at the Rock 
Creek Church. It was Rev. Alfred A. 
Fletcher instead. He is the successful 
pastor of the Twelve Mile Church, and 
twelve of his young people and one adult ac- 
companied him in attendance at this con- 
ference. Our mistake occurred because of 
insufficient information in the report sent 
us of the conference. We wish that those 
sending field notes and other reports would 
always be careful to give us the full names 
and not simply the last names of speakers 
and others to whom reference is made. 

Rev. Joseph S. Ehrheart, pastor at Con- 
shocton, Ohio, Mount Vernon Conference, 
has been instrumental in the resuscitation of 
the old Willow Brook Church of that confer- 
ence. For sometime he has been holding 
occasional services there, gathering together 
the scattered flock; and seven new members 
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have been received. Finally a reorganiza- 
tion was effected and Brother H. H. Adams, 
a licentiate minister and a member of the 
church at Coshocton, is preaching for them. 
Brother Ehrheart writes that the work at 
his own church is moving encouragingly 
also, a number of improvements, including 
decorating and installing of a new heating 
system, to the amount of about eleven hun- 
dred dollars, having been effected during the 
past year. 

The February issue of The Christian 
Missionary is, in our opinion, the most 
beautiful and really splendid number of that 
periodical which has ever been issued. It is 
in special recognition of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our missionary work in 
Porto Rico. The cover design is beautiful, 
being a bit of Porto Rican scenery. The 
first half of the issue is a reproduction of 
the fine booklet giving an illustrated sketch 
of our work in that island. And the latter 
half of the issue is filled with an unusual 
number of good things. The editors of the 
periodical can take real satisfaction in this 
issue, as it is indicative of real editorial 
taste and ability; and the church at large 
may well feel greatly pleased with this 
special Porto Rican number. 


Riverdale, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. Flory 
pastor, had a very happy celebration of its 
second birthday on February 7, with hearts 
joyous over the unusual growth which the 
church has made in its two years of exist- 
ence. The preceding Sunday there had been 
just short of three hundred at Sunday- 
school; on this Sunday there were three 
hundred and sixty. One of the finest things 
about it all is the splendid way in which 
the church equipment can take care of every 
department of such a large school. At the 
morning service Dr. J. F. Burnett preached, 
and in the afternoon Rev. W. J. Hall—each 
bringing a very fine message. The regular 
choir rendered beautiful music in the morn- 
ing and a junior choir of thirty voices in 
the afternoon. Five members were received 
in the morning service, making the total 
membership over three hundred. A fine 
free dinner was served. On the following 
Tuesday the members of the Fellowship 
Club of the Miami Ohio Conference were 
guests of the ladies of the church at noon, 
and in the afternoon witnessed the work of 
the seventh grade Week-day School of Re- 
ligion, taught by Miss Martin. This school 
is held in this church. At the close of the 
school they listened to a very excellent paper 
upon the young people’s work of our own 
church by Miss Lucy M. Eldredge. And by 
the way, we doubt if there is any other 
group of women in any church of any de- 
nomination that can equal the record being 
made by the ladies of the Riverdale Church. 
Five days a week they serve luncheons for 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
school children, the classes being held in this 
building; and on Wednesday night serve 
supper in the church for church attendants. 
This is a remarkable faithfulness that we 
have never known equaled over such a long 
period of time. 
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The Prohibition Muddle 


periodical of keen and penetrating comment on the 

liberal side of political affairs, falls down completely ; 
but when it does, it falls tremendously hard. Seldomly 
has it ever taken a more complete tumble than in its 
issue of February 3 on “The Prohibition Muddle;” for 
one would go a long way—that is outside of the literati 
of New York City—to find a more thorough bemuddling 
of the whole basic prohibition question than the brilliant 
editors of The New Republic have achieved. They have 
not only ignored controlling facts that ought to illumi- 
nate all honest thinking on the question, but have actu- 
ally misstated the real question altogether. They say: 


|: is not often that The New Republic, a New York 


When the churches possessed much more authority over per- 
sonal conduct than they do now, they tried heroically to induce 
church-goers to sign the pledge as a matter of Christian duty. 
They failed. It was because they failed that they finally called 
upon the law to force not only on church-goers but upon all 
American citizens a total abstinence which they were unable to 
bring about by consent. After having substituted compulsion for 
voluntary action, they cannot reasonably expect to invoke educa- 
tion and persuasion to repair the defects of their means of com- 
pulsion. The violators of the law have a sound political justifica- 
tion for their misbehavior. The prohibitionists have fastened upon 
the government the duty of securing obedience to a rule of per- 
sonal conduct which, so far as it belonged to anybody except to the 
individual, belonged to the churches and which the churches once 
tried and failed to redeem. After having dragged in the federal 
government to accomplish a reform which properly belonged to 
the individual conscience and after the government also has failed, 
they cannot fall back on the individual conscience to repair the 
diminished prestige of the government. They themselves have sub- 
ordinated the moral to the political aspect of the question. 


NE is amazed that so clear a thinking periodical as 
The New Republic should conceive of prohibition 

as being a matter of “personal conduct,” in which the 
Church has taken such active participation simply be- 
cause of its interest in the individuals who drink, trying 
to force upon them a “total abstinence’”’ which they are 
not willing to accept voluntarily. It seems almost beyond 
belief that any periodical like The New Republic could 
still be under the delusion that prohibition concerns it- 
self about the sobriety and the salvation of individuals. 
That is the function of temperance and total abstinence. 
Prohibition is absolutely and only a social movement, 
and cannot be intelligently discussed from any other 
standpoint. For a long time the Church contented itself 
with working along the lines of temperance and total 
abstinence, bringing every sort of educational and moral 
suasion to bear upon the individual drinker to persuade 
him to give up the habit; and that work is still being 
carried on by practically every preacher and church in 
this land. But The New Republic can hardly rate the 


intelligence and the good common sense of the pastors 
and church leaders of America so low as to believe that 
they would forever continue satisfied to go on trying to 
salvage drunkards and to furnish alms for drunkards’ 
homes and drunkards’ children while the liquor traffic 
was making new ones faster than they could be re- 
deemed. That might seem a reasonable process to Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia University or to the well-pro- 
tected editors of some of our high-class New York period- 
icals, or even to Cardinal O’Connell of the Catholic Church 
who this week advocates that sort of temperance propa- 
ganda and that sort of salvage activity as the Church’s 
sole function and province in this matter of the strong 
drink; but long since it ceased to be a reasonable, or even 
a rational, method of dealing with the liquor traffic in 
the minds of those countless men and women who were 
meeting face to face with and serving the victims of 
drink, whether those victims were the wives and the chil- 
dren of drunkards or the drunkards themselves, who, in- 
stead of having the personal freedom to do as they please, 
were held in the grasp of a hellish appetite so helplessly 
that it becomes both silly and tragic for anyone to talk as 
if those drunkards—or their families—really possessed 
the much-touted liberty to do as they personally desired. 


hat the liquor traffic is preeminently a social question 

is so obvious to any thinking observer as to need no ar- 
gument. Simply from the standpoint of economic waste, 
of the incalculable squandering of wealth as well as of 
man power, liquor is altogether too serious a thing not 
to be taken into consideration by social and political 
economy. As a source of crime and criminal incentives, 
through the ages it has ranked at the very top in the 
cold statistics of criminology—and not simply in the per- 
fervid oratory of prohibitionists. As an underlying 
cause of poverty and the need of charity, as well as an 
ever-present miasma of moral and physical degradation 
which has lurked about every slum district and all the 
other low grounds of social strata from time immemorial, 
it has been an outstanding object of deprecation and re- 
buke on the part of writers and reformers through the 
centuries. As an actual physical jeopardy to society, the 
drink traffic has in these modern days become a peril so 
real and outstanding as could be no longer ignored. With 
the high-powered machinery running in every factory, 
the near-by saloon became a menace too great to be 
longer tolerable to many intelligent workingmen. And our 
high-powered autos in increasingly innumerable numbers 
running on our streets and highways everywhere, of 
themselves alone would make prohibition an absolute 
necessity for the physical safety of human society—and 
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one cannot speak with a discriminating comprehension of 
prohibition until he has given due weight to the many 
changes which have been wrought through this one mod- 
ern machine. As a political peril, the liquor traffic had 
no equal. The iniquity of ward and city politics directed 
from beer-befumed conferences in the back end of sa- 
loons, and the insidious and ever-present liquor element 
injected into city, State, and national politics, prior to 
prohibition was all so notoriously subversive to whole- 
some politics and to the best interests of our nation as 
to need no comment here. And as a jeopardy to our 
jurisprudence, the liquor traffic ranked first long ere pro- 
hibition was enacted and long ere some of these New York 
editors and others became so much agitated over the 
fact that our present liquor law is being broken and 
police and judicial officials greatly demoralized. When was 
there ever any liquor law that was not broken, and when 
were ever the police and judiciary free from the grafting 
and demoralizing influences of the liquor business? We 
would defy the wet agitators to point to any time, any- 
where, in which the liquor laws of this country have not 
been violated and the whole police system shot through 
and through with the taint of liquor corruption. And 
New York City has been one of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of this for a half century. 


URELY The New Republic will not venture to ques- 
tion the fact that the liquor traffic is a social factor of 
such many-sided magnitude as to demand of intelligent 
government some sort of rational consideration and dis- 
position. The first question which its editorial raises, 
then, is whether or not the Church has a right to inter- 
est itself in social questions, or whether it must simply 
confine its interests and activity to the old-time individu- 
alism and total abstinence in which the saloons and 
breweries could take much peace and satisfaction—as 
such “temperance” activities in nowise endangered, but 
rather benefited, their business and their ultimate profits. 
That the Church has a right, yea a duty, to enter the field 
of social ethics and social welfare is admitted by The New 
Republic, as evidenced by its occasional editorial refer- 
ences commending certain of the activities of the Church 
along this line and its cutting rebuke now and then that 
the Church has not been more of a social factor than it is. 
We are thinking particularly on the one hand of The New 
Republic’s approval of the investigation of the working 
conditions in the steel industry by the Interchurch World 
Movement, and on the other hand of its intimations now 
and then that the Church should more deeply concern it- 
self than it has about some of the great issues touching 
industrial and social conditions. With this right and im- 
perative duty of the Church to deal with social involve- 
ments which are so inseparably related to human wel- 
fare admitted by The New Republic and all other clear- 
seeing periodicals and individuals, some of the muddled 
thinking upon the prohibition issue will begin to dissolve 
when these same periodicals and individuals have as 
clearly conceived the fact that the Church advocates pro- 
hibition wholly and only as a social remedy and a social 
cure. It thinks of prohibition as being only indirectly a 
process for individual redemption. For individual recla- 


mation and safety, the Church relies now, as it always 
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has, upon the teachings and processes of temperance and 
total abstinence—and is open to either the counsel or 
criticism of The New Republic as to its methods and 
ardor in this matter of total abstinence as applied to in- 
dividuals. But if The New Republic and others want 
to discuss prohibition with the Church, or with the pub- 
lic, they will have to clarify their minds on the issue and 
step into the realm of the social gospel and discuss pro- 
hibition wholly as a social adventure—which it is. Now 
when one approaches prohibition from that standpoint, 
which is the only intelligent standpoint on which prohibi- 
tion can be considered or discussed, the old threadbare 
argument of “personal conduct” and “individual liberty,” 
which we are so surprised to see a modern periodical 
like The New Republic invoke, becomes an absurdity. 
Since when has society ever recognized as a principle of 
inherent “right” the liberty of any individual to indulge 
in any conduct that was a menace to society or that made 
him either a public nuisance or a public peril? The stat- 
ute books of every nation on earth are written full of de- 
nial of any such right; and the higher up we come along 
the line of civilization, the more extensive and particular- 
ized—and necessarily so—has been that denial, until in 
our own land and in our own day it includes even such 
things as parking autos and spitting in public places. 
Just try to envisage brave old Andrew Jackson consent- 
ing to orders telling him where to spit! In the light of 
this foundational principle and in the light of the unde- 
niable facts with reference to the drink traffic, both from 
the personal and the social standpoint, all of this fulsome 
concern about the “right” of the individual drinker be- 
comes ludicrous tommyrot. 


N this second point the thinking of The New Republic 

seems as bemuddled as it is on the function and duty 
of the Church as a social service institution. Referring 
to the prohibition amendment, it declares: “It is an ex- 
periment in the national dictation of private conduct 
which should be either continued, modified, or abandoned 
in the light of the way in which it works.” The emphasis 
here, as throughout the editorial, is upon the “dictation 
of private conduct,” as if such dictation were a new nov- 
elty in governmental domain. But when was there ever 
a time that all governments did not dictate to individuals 
with reference to what they could do and could not do? 
There are few laws and police regulations in all the 
world that do not involve that principle. It is a prin- 
ciple which no one but the anarchists ever disputed; for, 
in the last analysis, there is very little or none at all of 
what we are in the habit of designating as private con- 
duct. Practically everything we do, and absolutely 
everything that we are, has a significance to the common 
welfare of society. And in the acutely intensified condi- 
tions and interdependencies of modern life, the conduct 
of individuals becomes so highly potential of evil to their 
neighbors, that society, to protect itself, is ever hedging 
the individual and the community about with more and 
more restrictions in order that neither the individual nor 
the community may infringe upon others, or maintain 
a nuisance which will endanger others. To assume, as 
The New Republic seems to do, that no onus rests upon 
those “hostile communities” which defy prohibition, like 




















New York and New Jersey, simply because they are com- 
munities, is to be guilty of thinking in the terms of the 
last century. In the last analysis, it is as unscientific to 
speak of “communities” as though they were encisted and 
self-containing segments of society as it is to speak of 
“private conduct” as though each individual were a Rob- 
inson Crusoe on his own lonely island. It is just be- 
cause the auto and the suburban car have brought our 
country places and their neighboring city into the radius 
of one large community; and it is just because our town 
and country communities are the feeders which are con- 
tinually pouring their sons and daughters into our cities, 
and which remain as intensely interested in these boys 
and girls as though they were still near at hand; and it is 
just because the desire for drink and the greed for money 
which takes advantage of that insatiable desire know no 
State lines or city borders and make prohibition enforce- 
ments in spots absolutely impossible in this nation—in 
short, it is just because the fabric of modern life has be- 
come so altogether of one piece, nationally and inter- 
nationally, that the liquor traffic can no longer be dealt 
with on the local option plan nor such a social adventure 
as prohibition have any hope whatever of real success on 
the theory of humoring “hostile communities.” Society 


The Trend 


The Ohio Student Peace Declamation Contest 

The Ohio Council of Churches is just initiating what seems to 
us a most fertile plan of propagating the idea of peace and of hos- 
tility to war. It is conducting a Peace Declamation Contest among 
the young people of the Ohio churches, between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. College students are not eligible to the con- 
test, the desire being to encourage the boys and girls of high school 
age to interest themselves in this great subject. 

The prizes offered are unusually attractive for such contests, 
and will certainly create a widespread interest in the undertaking. 
A first prize of $500 and a four-year free tuition scholarship in an 
Ohio college, a second prize of $300 and a two-year scholarship, and 
a third prize of $200 and a one-year scholarship, are being offered. 
In addition to these, a bronze medal for the winner of the contest 
in each local church, a silver medal to the winner of the county 
contest, and a gold medal to the winner in each congressional dis- 
trict contest, will be given. Such awards are stimulating great inter- 
est throughout the State. Already four hundred pastors have entered 
their churches in the contest, and enrollments are still coming 
in in large numbers. The competition opens with the initial con- 
test in the local churches from April 11 to 25, to be followed at 
intervals of two weeks each by county contests and congressional 
district contests. The final State contest will be held early in June. 
Each contestant is to deliver as a declamation a selection taken 
from a booklet being compiled by the Ohio Council of Churches, of 
which Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Sidney L..Gulick, Dr. Alva W. Taylor, 
Judge Florence Allen, and others will contribute declamations. 

It seems to The Herald that Secretary B. F. Lamb and his 
associates of the Ohio Council have hit upon a most happy plan 
indeed, and one that should be emulated by other States. It will 
be conducive of a wide-extended study in the subject of peace. Not 
only will it engage the interest of the young people who are par- 
ticipants, and their fellow-students; but it is obvious that the 
fathers and mothers and other older members of the congregation 
will also take absorbing interest in the success of the contestants 
and will be present to hear the arguments presented against war 
and the plans proposed for the furtherance of international peace. 
Thus the plan hits upon the principle now most needed to be in- 
voked in the fight against war—that of education down in the local 
churches. Up until now, the Church’s fight against war has con- 
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has been driven and will be increasingly driven by all of 
the economic and industrial and political and judicial in- 
volvements of modern life to think of the liquor problem 
as being more and more a social issue of ever-increasing 
norm and seriousness. 


T is the failure of such influential leaders as The New 
Republic and President Butler and other wet advocates 
and periodicals to connote this fact of the interdependen- 
cy of modern life and that prohibition is wholly and only 
a social measure, and not a total abstinence adventure at 
all, which has caused so much back-fire and trouble with 
law enforcement. The greatest muddling of all has been 
in their thinking and their basic approach and arguments 
to the issue. If these leaders will cease to look upon pro- 
hibition as an effort to force total abstinence upon un- 
willing souls and will view it in the light of that which 
only it is or ever claimed to be, a social experiment born 
of the white-hot and intimate struggles with the liquor 
traffic as a corrupting and unmanageable social and po- 
litical evil, they will be in a position to discuss the right- 
ness and advisability of prohibition intelligently. But 
until then, their muddled thinking will continue to be the 
one largest, underlying and most hurtful prohibition 
muddle there is. 


of Events 


sisted largely of convention and conference resolutions and declara- 
tions. The local churches have, in most instances, known little 
about what was actually going on; and, as churches, have not yet 
been enlisted in the campaign to rid the world of its most devastat- 
ing evil. The peace movement has now progressed just about as 
far as it can go or will go until the vague and aimless opposition 
to war in the membership of the local churches can be crystallized 
into something specific and dynamic, and given intelligent under- 
standing and direction in the political and social world. Churches, 
Sunday-schools, and Christian Endeavor societies must begin to 
study the question as they did the liquor issue; and this plan of the 
Ohio Council will help to create the interest that will inspire them 
to do so. We hope that many of our churches will participate in 
this contest. Write immediately to Secretary Lamb, at Columbus, 
Ohio, for further information. 


A Call to Prayer 

The Commission on Evangelism and Life Service of the Federal 
Council of Churches, of which the well known Dr. Charles L. 
Goodell is the secretary, has issued its usual annual Call to Prayer 
during the Lenten season, and urges churches and individual Chris- 
tians everywhere to join in this special season of devotional effort. 
It especially stresses the great importance of Christian homes 
joining in this observance—a point on which The Herald is heartily 
agreed. In these days when modern life and activities have broken 
so rudely into home life and home fellowship, it is highly important 
that the religious atmosphere of the home be frequently renewed 
and kept upon the highest possible plane; and this daily period of 
Lenten devotions together might be made most impressive and 
helpful in many a Christian home which has not been accustomed 
to “family prayers.” 

On page twenty-one of this issue will be found the suggested 
subjects for daily Bible readings for this pre-Easter season, as op- 
proved by the Commission on Evangelism and Life Service. We 
are giving them in the hope that a very large number of our read- 
ers will join the great group of Christian men and women who day 
by day will in spirit accompany their Lord and Master into the 
deepening shadows of the Cross as they follow these selected 
passages, which will carry them almost through the entire Book of 
John. The Commission also suggests a series of subjects to min- 
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isters for Passion Week, and it is earnestly hoped that many 
churches will hold special services that week. Every year finds 
an increasing number of Protestant churches thus observing the 
week preceding Easter, as it is one, when properly conducted, 
which is especially conducive to deeper spiritual life and to a more 
profound appreciation of Jesus Christ and his sacrifice. The 
general Call to Prayer of the Commission is worded thus: 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, act- 
ing in harmony with the expressed wish of the denominations asso- 
ciated with it, would remind all those who accept Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord of the deep significance of this holy period and 
suggests this as an opportunity of renewing the spiritual life by 
daily Bible reading, meditation, and prayer. ; 

It was said of the men who laid the foundations for the religious 
life of America that they “bounded the day on the east by suppli- 
cation and on the west by thanksgiving.” The atmosphere of 
prayer thus surrounded the home and all went to their daily tasks 
undergirded by the thought of the presence of God. F 

The Federal Council has long had the feeling that something 
ought to be done to restore the practice of family devotions. What 
could be so helpful in the burdens and responsibilities of life as to 
have the sense of God’s watchful care in the great temptations 
which surround our youth? Would it not be better to build an 
altar at the top of the precipice than to dig a dishonored grave at 
the bottom? We plead that each family lift its united voices in 
song and supplication and invoke the forgiveness of God and his 
guiding hand in the duties of each new day. 

In the week before Easter, commonly known as Holy Week, 
there is a growing custom of holding united public services at the 
noon hour in churches or theaters, and at the evening hour in 
many churches. In some cases the seven last words of Jesus are 
used as appropriate themes for these services. In others, the meet- 
ings are made the occasion of deep heart-searching as we con- 
template the passion of our Lord and the challenge which is there- 
by issued for faithfulness on our part. It should be an inspiration 
to us to feel that at this time hundreds of thousands of those who 
share our faith are uniting with us in common petition for a deeper 
work of grace in their own hearts and a higher sense of the com- 
mission of the Master to go into all the world and make disciples of 
all men. Let us unite our faith and our fellowship to the end that 
this Easter time may be signally a period of spiritual inspiration 
that we may go out with deeper purpose and more impassioned 
zeal to follow in the footsteps of our Lord. 


The Episcopal Church Not Against Prohibition 

Like all other efforts of the liquorites to concoct effective wet 
propaganda material, the Episcopal Church Temperance Society 
farce has blown up. It turns out that this “society” does not 
represent the Episcopal Church at all, that there is not much 
temperance to it, and indeed not very much of society either—a 
former president of the society declaring that he never knew that 
there were 20,000 members and that the questionnaire must have 
been sent to outsiders! In a poll taken by the New York Times 
bearing on the statement of the society, eighteen bishops of the 
Episcopal Church announced opposition to any weakening of the 
Volstead law, and only five were in favor of modification, while 
from all over the Episcopal Church comes hot denunciation of the 
Church Temperance Society as not representing the Episcopal 
Church at all. Bishop William T. Manning, one of the most emi- 
nent of all Episcopalians, preached a strong sermon on the question 
last Sunday in his church in New York City in which he said: 

Let me say first that undue importance has been attached to 
certain statements made in the name of the society known as the 
Church Temperance Society. This society has no official authoriza- 
tion and no right whatever to speak in the name of the Episcopal 
Church. It is a voluntary association and its statements have 
only such weight as may attach to those of any voluntary organiza- 
tion. They are not to be taken as representing the mind of the 
Episcopal Church. For some years past the church has scarcely 
been aware of the existence of this society and it has not been 
regarded as having weight and influence in the church. 

The mind of the House of Bishops was expressed at the general 
convention in New Orleans last Octcber by the adoption without a 
dissenting vote of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That facing the danger of the spirit of lawlessness in 
American life we welcome the renewed efforts of the Government of 
the United States to enforce strictly and impartially the prohibition 
laws and the anti-narcotic laws which are so widely and cynically 
disregarded, and we call upon the people of our church to set a good 


example of that obedience to law without which no democracy can 
endure. 


I have given much study to the question and have considered 
carefully the evidence presented by those who believe in prohibition 
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and by those who are opposed to it and I have found no reason to 
change my views. 

We must remember that the pictures of violations of the law 
are drawn usually by those who wish to use them as an argument 
for the repeal or modification of the law. Other laws of our land 
are difficult of enforcement and are frequently violated, but we do 
not, therefore, suggest their modification or repeal. We must 
consider this law not in its effect upon certain groups or commun- 
ities who willfully choose to defy and violate it, but in its effects 
upon the life of our country as a whole, and so considered there is, 
in my judgment, no room for serious doubt as to its beneficial 
results. 

By a great part of our people we see this law respected and 
cbheyed. We see its observance in the country as a whole increas- 
ing, and not decreasing. We see the lives and homes of our wage- 
earners and our plain people immeasurably benefited by it. We see 
in many places jails closed because they are no longer needed. We 
see in such a situation as the present coal strike the entire absence 
of disturbance and disorder as a result largely of the prohibition 
laws. There is not the slightest likelihood that the country will 
ever repeal the prohibition laws, and we all know this. 

Neither of the two great political parties could be prevailed 
upon even to consider a wet plank in its platform. Any political 
party which adopted such a plank would sign its own death war- 
rant. I do not believe that the Volstead act should be modified at 
this time. When the law is being so observed by all that we can 
be assured that its modification would not mean its practical 
nullification; when its modification is desired by the sincere friends 
as well as by the enemies of prohibition some modification of it 
may and probably will be made. 

The return to the sale of wines and beer which some are advo- 
cating would, in my judgment, increase and not reduce the present 
evils and would make any enforcement of the law impossible. I do 
not believe that the country as a whole would listen to this. 

I see that some of our bishops and clergy say that this law can- 
not be enforced. Instead of saying that it cannot be enforced, let 
us do our part to arouse the spirit which will insure its enforcement 
and give our help more strongly to our brethren and the other 
— who are laboring far more earnestly than we to secure 
this. 

Oo 


It is indeed interesting to note the great change which has 
been wrought in the spirit and attitude of Americans by the fact 
that the United States has consented to participate in the meeting 
proposed by the League of Nations to make preliminary studies 
of disarmament. Heretofore there had always been a manifest 
sense of humiliation and chagrin among Americans whenever the 
League was proposing to do anything fine and the United States 
was declining to participate. But this time there is an altogether 
different feeling; and now that the proposed meeting has been post- 
poned by the action of France, the attitude of America is one of 
satisfying composure that her own skirts are free from injecting 
hindrances or postponements in this great adventure. We hope 
that this experience will help to enlarge and still further to es- 
tablish the increasing conviction in America that the United States 
should be quick to co-operate with the League in any of its work 
looking to the betterment of mankind. It gives one a feeling of 
deep satisfaction to know that our own nation is not the one that 
has in any way stood in the way of this proposed disarmament 
conference. 

CS 


The American Mission to Lepers owns and manages, in con- 
junction with the British Society, seventy hospitals and asylums, 
beside aiding in special ways many other lepers. And all of this 
it does on less than $200,000. Last year there was a gain of $23,000 
in the receipts for this mission, but still larger funds are greatly 
needed. It is a revelation of the spirit of some of these lepers to 
know that the prayer list made out by those in the hospital at 
Culion in the Philippines contained the names, not of those among 
their own number, but of the people in other lands for whom they 
were praying, forgetting their own terrible lot in the need of 
others. 

oO 


General Chang Tze-kiang, one of the leading officers under Gen- 
eral Feng, the noted Christian, has recently purchased from the 
China agency of the American Bible Society 8,000 copies of the 
Scriptures for distribution among the officers in his army. This 
is one of the largest orders for Chinese Bibles and Testaments 
ever received by this agency. 
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AN is the crowning work of the 
M Maker of all created things. He 


gains his greatness and maintains 
his position of supremacy through the 
power of the mind, which enables him to 
think, reason, and forge forward along such 
lines as he chooses. The turning point at 
which a man of genius separates himself 
from the humdrum crowd is mind-power 
turned into action-unwavering, energy- 
charged, will-directed thought-force vitalized 
into life. 

It is the common belief that those who 
have been able to forge ahead and do the 
worth-while tasks, have possessed peculiar 
personalities, unsolvable excepting on the 
ground of divine “inspiration” having suf- 
fused every cell and fiber 


Pushing to the Front 


BY REV. S. L. BEOUGHER 


them. Man has lived many thousand years, 
but he has never yet succeeded in defeating 
the action of natural or spiritual law. Big 
men search for the underlying law—and 
obey it. They think, then act. 

The possibility of wireless telegraphy 
existed ten thousand years ago, but man did 
not then know the law. Power to forge 
ahead comes with the ability to apply our- 
selves to God’s Law, to see the far expanse 
and remote results, relations, rewards, as 
well as close at hand. Demand for yourself 
the broad-guage viewpoint which considers 
all human relations and achievement and 
eras in the light of world-processes. 

There is no real difference between every- 
day people and those who have become 


great, but dissimilarity in gradations and 
degree. The qualities which give such men 
their superiority over others are, in their 
roots, common to all humanity. Great men 
are little men intensified and expanded. You 
have the endowment; to what degree will 
you raise it? 

Life is a search for power, goodness, and 
usefulness, and these are elements with 
which the earth is saturated. There is no 
chink or crevice in which these are not 
lodged and no honest seeking will ever go 
unrewarded. All the power you can ever 
use now exists and awaits your intelligent 
mastery. 

A crowd represents a leveling of men, a 
pulling down of the dominant, a lowering 

of leaders. Democracy is 





and nerve—and made them (¢ 





what they are. Granting this | 
to be true, what is inspira- 
tion but a mind aflame, a 
heart aglow, and a_ body 
atingle? 

Why should we be shackled 
by the things which hold 
most men in everlasting sub- 
jection when our better self 
is continually calling for con- 
quest? We live in an arti- 
ficial state of society. There 
is not the rugged, vital, ag- 
gressive type of man now, as 
of old. There is a fading 
away of the steel and sinew 
which made the old-order, 
grand type of leadership. 
Everywhere is a lack of “I” 
and the strength-sapping de- 
pendence upon the “we.” Few 
people can summon the stam- 
ina required for the perilous 
position of leadership, and all 
because the race struggle for 
supremacy requires men who 
dare. 

The open mind is in pre- 
cursor of progress. Tens of 
thousands grind out their 
grist of human grief in a 
never-changiny, never-widen- 
ing, soul-stunting narrowness 
of mental vision. The aver- 
age man, untrained in the 
scientific method of thinking 
when he approaches a prob- 
lem, allows himself to sway 
and stagger under the in- 
fluence of his opinion, prej- 
udice, bias, habit, and ig- 
norance. We should ever 
seek to discover the underly- 
ing laws leading to health, 
mental development, happi- 
ness, spiritual power, and 
service and resolve not to be 
swayed by feeling, sentiment, 
or guesswork from following \\ 








The endless years. 


Parade? 


Washington 


*’T WERE easier to gain eternal life, 

Mayhap, hereafter, than to make one’s life 
A flaming torch for human feet throughout 
We modern folk are wise, 
And very cunning, probe to action’s root, 
And weigh a breath’s change. 
The world hath borne but few like him, a man 
So massive every way in body, brain, 
And soul. 
We think he must have held a tryst with God, 
So sure was he when even Hope had fled. 


(’Tis like a god had made a tryst 


* * * 


And such a host to lead, old men and boys, 
Grotesquely garbed, with ancient arms. 
The laughter of the sleek King’s men—at first. 

And pageant? Oh, their souls were laced with gold. 
Their fifes played jig for men whose feet 
Left blood-marks on the trails we softly tread. 

The Man was vast, an House of Freedom’s dream. 
He seemed to have been o’er the Yonder Roads, 
Where morning stars had hymned the epic of 

The Race. 


* * * 


When trouble-ridden days of peace 
Came on, dread aftermath, with passions loosed 
That war had leashed, then slavered avarice 
With greedy lip upon the spoil; then smote 
From shadows envious ones; then little men 
Rose up to point out motes. But he was vast, 
Serene, a Captain still, as master of 

The shuttle as a master of the sword. 


* * * 


God’s been no niggard with his best gift—man. 

When he hath whispered in dream’s breath, ‘Yea, yea,” 

And flamed but faintest light, his sons have bared 

Their breasts and followed through hell’s reek . . 
Heart deep 

In blood they’ve answered, “Yea, Lord God, Amen!” 

—Hamilton B. Williams. 


Yea, he was a man! 


Great was 


=, only an affair of equal oppor- 
tunities; it can never be the 
leveling of abilities. To the 
end of the human drama we 
shall instinctively continue to 
put forth our kings. The real 
rule of men will always be a 
theocracy, composed of men 
raised up by the nature of 
things to lead the way and 
lead us on. Success and con- 
quest come only from each 
man’s individual efforts wise- 
) ly, swiftly, incessantly ex- 
. erted. Only as we hue close- 
ly to the divine plan of en- 
couraging that which is best, 
can we reach supremacy. 

I abhor any clique of mis- 
cellaneous men who want lite 
on a uniform level. Give me 
the open road, minus a yoke, 
that I may run to the limit of 
my endowments and my own 
inner willingness to conquer. 
Allow me to pay my own 
price for the jewel of power 
to serve—and buy just as 
brilliant a gem as I am will- 
ing to exchange my personal 
effort and sacrifice for. 

All progress of the in- 
dividual is a matter of inner 
unfoldment, whether physical, 
mental, or spiritual. My 
ideal is a picture of energy- 
charged youth, reaching for 
the stars; heart aflame, mind 
aglow, body aquiver. 

Personal life is a play be- 
tween the powers. without 
and the powers within the 
central function of the will. 
The pathway to power calls 
for everlasting vigilance, to 
the end that our natural weak 
tendencies may be overcome 
by never yielding to their 
solicitations. Life’s pathway 











jj never runs on a level. We are 
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either climbing up or slipping down. The 
secret of always going up rather than down 
lies in the endeavor to be greater than I am. 
In everything must I exert more power to 
surpass myself. Surpassing of self is the 
first aim; surpassing of others is the sec- 
ond. Every man believes he has a greater 
possibility. You draw a circle to the ut- 
most of your ability today, but tomorrow 
you must draw one outside of that. You 
must surpass yourself. With this vow build 
into your plan of action: That I will from 
now on try to act the part of a man much 
bigger than I now am. I refuse longer to 
be confined by the shadowy walls which 
heretofore have cramped me into a narrow 
sphere. From this day forth, God being my 
helper, the word “limit” is banished from 
my mind. Be not a worm of the dust nor 
a follower and yielder to others. With 
vigorous, clear, swift mentality openly as- 
sault the situation confronting you. Re- 
member that the main difference between 
the submerged millions and the risen leaders 
is largely one of brave self-assertion. 

Ask no man permission to perform that 
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which is within you to do. Boldly strike out 
upon your own initiative, and do while the 
multitude stands by with mouth-stretched 
awe and take the bold forward step and 
pluck the prize while others marvel at your 
daring. Cultivate the following traits of 
character, for with these you shall conquer: 
Energy, force, firmness, independence, self- 
reliance, determination, decision, persistence, 


endurance, daring, push, restraint, tact, 
will power. The greatest successes have 
been for those who have accepted the 


heaviest risks. The world is filled with 
cowards who dare not attempt big things. 
Dare what no other man will dare, seek to 
accomplish what no other man would at- 
tempt, for what is life worth if it be not 
filled with a wonderful effort toward great 
accomplishment. What is a man’s frame 
and vesture worth as a home for his soul 
and intellect, if his veins are not filled with 
a fire and an energy that gives no peace 
when lazy loafing seeks to lull him to sleep? 
Grant me the right to a life of strife and 
attainment. 
Wadley, Alabama. 


Glancing at Europe 


Number Seven—Switzerland, Nature's Sublimity 
BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


HOEVER tries to describe Switzer- 
W land attempts the impossible. July 

and August in that land of haloed 
summits, rapturous sunshine veiling water- 
falls, and caressing breezes leaves place for 
complaint only by inveterate pessimists. 
“What is so rare as a day in June?” An 
August in Switzerland. The people who 
live there seem as if built to order to fit 
their surroundings. Though the territory 
be small, its scenic glory is unsurpassed. In 
addition to this, from Geneva have probably 
sourced some of the most potent influences 
in religion and international ideals of any 
place in the world. Agriculturally Switzer- 
land is not much, but the way in which the 
people by industry and frugality make up 
for this shortage in resources is marvelous. 
Dairy products are abundant. When one 
tastes Swiss cheese made in its native land 
he has a suspicion that there is something 
hypocritical about the variety which is re- 
puted to emigrate to America. Only the 
holes around which each is built taste the 
same. 

Throughout the Swiss country grain and 
hay were being cut from miniature hillside 
and valley patches with cradle and scythe. 
No area, even to a few feet, can be so small 
as to be unworthy of cultivation. When 
hauled it is often in oxcarts. At almost 
every turn through Europe one is forced to 
feel the prodigality of America. On the 
other hand, Switzerland is more wasteful of 
her natural power than America. Enough 
power goes to waste in the tumbling water- 
falls and rapids of that country to run the 
machinery of multitudinous plants. Nearly 





all the water of Switzerland is in a hurry. 
It is, therefore, soapy in appearance when 
in action. A glass full taken from the most 
milky in hue becomes as clear as crystal 
after a few minutes. Most of these water 
sources are mountain snows and ice. 
The limited natural resources of the coun- 
try have driven the people to certain types 
of intensive hand industry. Thousands of 
women are engaged in the production of 
hand-made needlework of endless variety. 
One passes many of these sitting at small 
tables on the sidewalks industriously and 
artistically plying the needle, while the pro- 
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A LITTLE MORE DEED 
LITTLE more deed and a little less creed, 


A little more giving and a little less greed; 
A little more bearing of other people's load, 
A little more Godspeeds on the dusty road; 
A little more rose and a little less thorn 
To sweeten the air for the sick and forlorn; 
A little more sun and a little less glum, 
And coins of gold for the uplift of the slum; 
A little more Golden Rule in the marts of 
trade; 
A little more sunshine and a little less shade; 
A little more respect for fathers and mothers, 
A little less stepping on the toes of others; 
A little less knocking and a little more cheer 
For the struggling hero who is left in the rear 
A little more love and a little less hate, 
A little more of neighborly chat at the gate; 
A little more of the helping hand by you 
and me, 
A little less of this graveyard sentimentality; 
A little more of flowers in the pathway of life, 
A little less on coffins at the end of the strife. 
—Robert A. Taylor, in The 
Los Angeies Times.” 
NMA OQ: 
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ducts of their labor are on sale in the shops 
before which they sit. The sidewalk is 
selected as a place of operation for two rea- 
sons—light and advertising. The men are 
artists in wood, bone, and ivory carving, and 
their almost unthinkable products tempt the 
tourist in every city. 

In coming into Switzerland miles and 
miles are traveled through tunnels. These 
tunnels are of varying length up to twelve 
miles, many being measurable by miles in- 
stead of feet. Unless the railroads through 
these tunnels are electrified, as many of 
them are not notwithstanding the ease with 
which electric power could be made avail- 
able, the traveling is very disagreeable. 

The lakes at Lucerne and Geneva are 
limpid sapphires in settings of variegated 
green, gray, white, and ebony. A view of 
Switzerland from airship must be enraptur- 
ing. Geneva, a city of 140,000, of which 
quite a number are foreigners, is a mighty 
interesting city. The Reformation monuv- 
ment memorializing Calvin, Ferel, Theodore 
de Beza, Knox, and many others, is a center 
of attraction. The international interests 
having representation here have already 
been elaborately described in some of our 
periodicals. 

Because of the difficulties imposed by the 
mountains, cars are switched in various 
ways and pulled from either end of the 
train. Though occupying the same seat in 
the car one may find himself riding alter- 
nately forward and backward at intervals 
of a half hour. Passenger, mail, and ex- 
press cars are mixed promiscuously without 
regard to their order in the make-up of 
the train. 

Lucerne and Interlaken are symbols of 
restfulness. The residents are evidently de- 
pending upon tourist resources for most of 
their livelihood. How glad we are that 
those inimitable Swiss yodlers serenade the 
hotels in the pursuit of gratuities. They 
are unique musicians. From Lucerne the 
ascent of Mt. Rigi, affording the most cele- 
brated view of Switzerland, is made by 
rack-and-pinion railway. In the same vi- 
cinity the supposed haunts of William Tell 
are visited. They show you quite every- 
thing about that ancient archer except the 
original apple which he shot from the head 
of his son, and perhaps your probable in- 
credulity accounts for this omission. In 
many places and by many guides in Europe 
one can see quite anything he desires, 
whether it is in existence or not, provided 
he is willing to have a sufficient reproducing 
tax levied upon him: This observation 
would be much more appropriate were Italy 
under discussion. 

Out of Interlaken a never to be forgotten 
trip is taken beginning with a tallyho drawn 
by four horses. As a number of those un- 
necessarily elevated vehicles leave the sev- 
eral hotels at about the same time each 
morning one experiences an imitation of an 
American Fourth of July celebration amid 
the cracking of the long lashed whips of the 
many drivers. Their whip technique is 
marvelous. The natives stop midway in 
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their duties to watch with undisguised ad- 
miration this display of ability. Once out- 
side of town the whip demonstration sub- 
sides and the horses drop to a jog trot un- 
til we approach another village when the 
whip energy is renewed and the speed ac- 
celerated. Our driver today suffered -a 
great professional humiliation. In the out- 
skirts of one of the villages one of his 
dexterous twirls caught the long lashed 
weapon in a tree limb, jerking it out of his 
hand. He stopped, crawled down from the 
tallyho, and recovered his whip, but I 
fancied with the dejection of a man who 
knew he should be court-martialed. 


But we must be on with our journey. Our 
route leads through the Lauterbrunnen 
(meaning “nothing but springs’) vailey. 
Along the way dozens of falls are seen 
dropping hundreds of feet, some of them 
falling so far that from air resistence they 
reach the bottom in only a spraying mist. 
Imagine riding through a valley where at 
intervals, so short that you are never out of 
sight of them, numerous waterfalls fed by 
constantly melting snows from mountain 
crests roll gently from shelving rocks and 
widen into misty white bridal veils. Above 
them is the pure white glistening snow, be- 
side them the gray-black of the precipitous 
rock faces, and below the wonderful green 
of a fertile valley. Nature here reaches 
the sublime. 

Some roads along the way are so narrow 
that one afoot can barely pass vehicles. 
The shingles of the buildings are weighted 
down by poles and stones. Telegraph poles 
instead of being set into the earth rest in 
iron sockets and have porcelain insulators. 
Beautiful alpine roses and violets decorate 
the hillsides. 

The rightly famed Jungfrau dominates 
this whole Swiss view. Spotlessly white, a 
picture of repose, her ponderous, perfect, 
beauty stirs something within one which 
seldom moves. One can sit for hours gaz- 
ing upon her alabaster majesty, watching 
the clouds shadows flit across her broad ex- 
panse of snowy coverlet. I do not wonder 
that the Swiss love their Jungfrau with its 
everlasting snow. 

From her constantly melting ices the 
Trummelbach falls are supplied, there being 
a release of these glacier waters through 
five furious cascades. Ascent is made part 
way to the top by an electric lift and a 
walk by stairs around the corkscrew way 
made by the descending water completes the 
journey. A part of the way is through 
water-made tunnels in the mountains. 


A cog road takes us on up the moun- 
tain range and goes far above tree line 
into the land of perpetual snows. At 
Scheidigg we stop for lunch and order those 
steaming hot dishes which belong to winter 
and eat them with all dining room windows 
closed, though it is in July. 

Our next stop is Grindelwald where we 
g0 back several hundred feet into a grotto 
of the glacier formed in the ice of un- 
counted ages. Inside this grotto a peculiar 
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blue-diamond natural light from the sun 
shining through the ice gives the faces of 
your friends a strange deathlike hue. Some 
attempt to climb the glacier, a feat which 
requires a measure of skill and a great deal 
of caution. A heavy pickend cane is carried 
with which footholds are chopped or dug 
out in the side of the glacier and the rise 
made by this laborious process. 

The Swiss will feel you have been guilty 
of an almost insulting indifference if you 
fail to go to see the “Lion of Lucerne,” a 
memorial to 786 soldiers of the Swiss Guard 
who fell defending the Tulleries in 1792. It 
was designed. by Thorwaldsen. The image 
of the lion is cut into the solid rock with 
a large grotto hewed out from around it. 
The stone lion is twenty-eight feet in length. 

Out of Stressa an interesting tour is made 
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of Lake Maggiore, Lugano, and Como. Here 
one is dodging about between Switzerland 
and Italy, with super-officious border guards 
making twice as much trouble for the 
traveler as the first-class nations do. We 
dine at Locarno—which, since then, may 
have attained a fame for the ages as the 
seat of the first conference which guaranteed 
the peace of Europe. Along the tram route 
betw@en lakes are to be found thousands of 
small bells attached to the wire netting of 
the fences. When the fence is touched by 
man or animal] the bells ring a warning. At 
sundown our boat glides into beautiful 
Como, the home of the late Caruso, and we 
are out of Switzerland feeling very strongly 
that we have had much too little of this 
sublimity of nature. 

Albany, Missouri. 


Christianity 


BY MISS MARY BRADLEY 


miraculous events as related in the 

Bible, do not constitute Christianity. 
They are all deeply interesting as studies 
for persons endeavoring to lead a Christian 
life, and especially so to students of the- 
ology. Vigorous, active, earnest study of 
doctrinal points and miracles is a great in- 
spiration to religious thought. However, in 
having acquired all this intellectual, re- 
ligious culture, we may be only suited to 
a monastic or convent life, or one of with- 
drawal from the world in any other un- 
natural way. James 2:14, 26. What doth 
it profit, my brethren, though a man say 
he hath faith, and have not works? Can 
faith save him (James 2:14)? 

For as the body without the spirit is dead, 
so faith without works is dead also (James 
2:26). 

In contrast to this often supposedly 
Christian life, true Christianity creates a 
constant desire to mingle among people in 
the daily walks of life, catching every 
gleam of light and love radiating from their 
souls, giving abundantly of Christ’s spirit- 
ual inspiration, such as we may have suc- 
ceeded in cultivating within ourselves. This 
spirit presses us forward to go about doing 
good. Not simply knowing good, but doing 
good. 

In so doing we follow the precepts of 
Christ found in Matthew 25:34-36;40. 


QQ QQ QQ GG gy Fes AAS 
DIVES EXPLAINS IT 
New Dives daily feasted 


And was gorgeously arrayed; 
Not at all because he liked it, 
But because ‘twas good for trade. 
That the poor might have more calico, 
He clothed himself with silk; 
And surfeited himself on cream, 
That they might have more milk. 
And e’en to show his sympathy 
For the deserving poor, 
He did no useful work himself, 
That they might do the more. 
—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
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Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world. 

For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

One may possibly be unacquainted with a 
number of Biblical miracles, and know abso- 
lutely nothing of views entertained by great 
theologians, and yet be a devout, submissive, 
earnest foilower of Christ. He may be one 
who accomplishes great work for the Master. 
In his gospel, Christ laid the greatest stress 
on faith as shown by works. John 10:87, 38. 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not. But if I do, though ye believe me 
not, believe the works: that ye may know, 
and believe, that the Father is in me, and 
I in him (John 10:37, 38). 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples 
(John 15:8). 

If we do these works as Jesus directed, 
giving Christ the glory, we are his disciples 
and Christians. But a belief in Jesus 
Christ, through a study of the New Testa- 
ment, as the supremely inspired Son of God, 
sent into this world to show humanity the 
way to righteous living, is an essential part 
of a thoroughly Christian life. I am the 
door: by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out, and find 
pasture. I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly. I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep 
(John 10:9-11). 

Working with God in the way Christ has 
shown us, and so being filled with the divine 
impulse to help, makes the mystery of 
miracles largely vanish, and theological 
dogmas as worthless thoughts. 

Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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At Prayer Time 


For you are all one in Christ Jesus.— 


Gal. 3:28. 
= 


In the history of Christian faith there is 
much to note on the influence of the far 
places on the attitudes of the gospel. In 
very many instances in this history it i$ the 
distant influence that lends clarity of view, 
breadth of spirit, and progressive ideal to 
what may be called “the home” or “the es- 
tablished” enterprise. 

Generally we think of it the other way. 
Christian ministry seems to be in sending 
out. If this is to be thought.of in relation 
to the new fields of evangelization we think 
of the home base sending its representatives 
to serve and to organize Christian effort in 
either the pioneer or foreign sections. This 
seems to be all out-go! 

And too frequently that is as far as we 
think. The good-spirited Christian giver, 
or the otherwise sincere disciple, is content 
even if there are no definite returns. To 
him it is a contribution to the cause of 
Christ and to the cause of human uplift. If 
there are returns to be expected, they will 
be in terms of mystic blessing and of peace 
of spirit that comes with the sense of duty 
done. 

But there is come-back in Christian min- 
istry of far greater significance than we 
have stopped to think. For this, the Book 
of Galatians is a splendid illustration. 


In this letter Paul tells about his return 
to the conference that was held at Jeru- 
salem. At that conference there was serious 
question about the legitimacy of the work 
of Paul. Even Peter, and others who had 
known Jesus, had gone back to urging the 
old Jewish rites as requirements for accept- 
ance in the Christian fellowship. Or, in 
other words, the home-base had become 
provincial. They could not easily consider 
a work among Gentiles as logical or profit- 
able. 

But Paul was there as a voice from the 
distant field. He had Titus with him. And 
Paul’s stand at that conference kept alive 
the primary spirit of impartial interest that 
Jesus had from the first given his enter- 
prise. 

o 


I sought his love in sun and stars, 
And where the wild seas roll, 

And found it not. As mute I stood, 
Fear overwhelmed my soul; 

But when I gave to one in need, 

I found the Lord of Love indeed. 


—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
oO 


If time would permit us we could take up 
other early indications of the actual return 
value that distant Christian enterprise gave 
to the spirit and to the progressive ideal of 
the faith. Certainly we would want to 


think of the praying Christian soul in Da- 
mascus who played such an opportune part 
in the life of Paul himself. As it came to 


be, Damascus returned a converted Paul as 
a new entrant into the body of Christian 
believers. 


Or if we wanted to speak of Paul further, 
all of us realize that the most of the New 
Testament is from his hand. It was largely 
written from points far away from the so- 
called home-base that was at Jerusalem. 
That makes the New Testament almost a 
body of foreign missionary literature. Paul’s 
part of it was written when on missionary 
travels, sent by missionary spirits who were 
working with him, to missionary points that 
he had either visited or had planned to visit. 

Then if we take up the rest of the New 
Testament materials and think that the 
fourth Gospel was probably written from 
Ephesus, which was an interesting mission- 
ary outpost with which the author could be 
expected to have some relationship; and if 
we think that the Book of Revelation was 
written in Patmos, an almost useless and 
unimportant island far removed from any 
association historically, geographically, or 
traditionally with Palestine, we begin to 
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O mind of God, broad as the sky, 
The earth, and air, the sea, 

Give us thy broadening Spirit’s grace 
In sweet simplicity. 


© heart of God, deep as the needs 
Of all humanity, 

Give unto us the kindlier soul, 
The larger sympathy. 


O will of God, high as all heaven 
With power superb and free, 
Give us the will to do and dare, 

In fullest liberty. 


O large and free and glorious God, 
With ways exceeding kind, 
Give unto us thy breadth of love, 
In loving ail mankind. 
—Oliver Huckel. 
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find new unexpected places that have con- 
tributed to the lore of our faith. 

And so it happens that we may have in 
our New Testament some witness from Italy 
and from Alexandria in Egypt; really, one 
is astounded to find that so little of it was 
written from the home-base! 

Can one measure such returns as this! 


Oo 


Missions, after all, is nothing more than 
the spirit of this phrase from Paul’s letter, 
“for ye are all one in Christ.” All of us 
are willing to admit that Jesus gave this 
spirit to his movement. But the Jerusalem 
Church didn’t keep it very long, save for 
Paul. 

And it is being asked if the American 
Church would keep it save for Japan, China, 
and India. As it is thus with America, so 
it must be with the Church in other “home- 
base” countries. 

Christian effort in Japan and the other 
fields is the mirror into which America has 
to look and see her own soul. Our mis- 
sionaries write back to us and tell us that 
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there are rife sins in America that are 
hindering the advance of the Kingdom in 
the distant points. It is so easy for us to 
admit the spirit of partiality and intrigue in 
other national peoples. We do not realize 
that we have such evil spirit too until we 
get the rebound of the gospel which we 
have preached abroad. 

There is no easy way to find it out, per- 
haps, but it would be interesting to know 
just how greatly the foreign interest has 
enlightened other attitudes held by people 
who are yet at home. Take for illustration 
the cause of peace and international friend- 
ship. Our missionaries have always stood 
for this, not abstractly, but in the actual. 
And the interest the world is taking in this 
vital cause of human welfare is probably a 
very decided product of the far places of 
Christian ministry. 

So would it be with our critical examina- 
tion of our commercial codes. American big 
business, or English big business, would be 
far more corrupt today than it is, without 
question, if the glaring evils of its designs 
had not been long pointed out by persons 
who have seen its tendencies from Tokyo, 
Peking, and Bombay. 

It is thus that this sense of Christian 
unity of the races is kept growingly real 
even in the Christianity of our day. 


o 


The spirit that moved upon the deep 
Is moving on the minds of men; 
That nations feel it in their sleep, 
A change has touched their dreams again. 


Voices confused and faint arise, 

Troubling their hearts from east to west; 
A doubtful light is in their eyes, 

A gleam that will not let them rest. 


The dawn, the dawn is on the wing, 
The stir of change on every side, 
Unsignaled as the approach of spring 
Invincible as the hawthorn tide. 
—Selected. 
oOo 


How greatly has our work abroad awak- 
ened us on problems of our own, such as, 

The useless division and waste of Prot- 
estant denominationalism? 

The childishness of much of our require- 
ments for church membership? 

The unevangelized of our own citizenship? 

The narrowness of much of our own na- 
tional spirit? 

0 


God of the nations, make us one with thee 
by thy spirit that unifies us with all man- 
kind. Keep our hearts open to thy Word 
as it comes in corrective witness from lands 
afar. Let us live in more of the vision that 
comes from other areas of human living. 
Bless those who serve in the distant places. 
Let them feel that their voice comes back 
to us, and that their spirit of human serv- 
ice shames our narrowness as it quickens us 
to a deeper understanding of the grace of 
the gospel. Thus may there grow in human 
hearts the Kingdom of God as it was re- 
vealed by Jesus. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





Our 1926 Summer Schools 
HE Christian Church will ‘hold eight 
summer schools this coming summer at 
the following centers: 

The Western Christian Convention Sum- 
mer School, for pastors and lay workers in 
the church, will be held at Palmer College, 
Albany, Missouri, May 25 to June 4. Dr. 
F. G. Coffin, Albany, Missouri, will gladly 
give full information concerning the school. 

In the Central Convention, there will be 
two schools: the one for young people at 
Defiance College, June 26 to July 3, and the 
school for pastors at Defiance, July 5 to 15. 
Strong programs are being planned, and 
pastors and young people of the Central 
Convention should be making plans now to 
attend. Dr. George C. Enders is Dean, 

In the Metropolitan Convention, there 
will also be two schools. The school at 
Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, N. Y., will 
be held from June 30 to July 7, under the 
direction of Prof. J. N. Dales, Dean; and 
the Kirton Hall School will be held at Osh- 
awa, Ontario, July 10 to 17, the plans in 
charge of Rev. C. J. Felson of Toronto. Both 
of these schools are for pastors, lay workers, 
and young people. 

The New England School will be held at 
Craigville, Massachusetts, July 6 to 16, with 
special courses for pastors and for young 
people. Rev. Donald P. Hurlburt, 580 Ham- 
mond Street, Bangor, Maine, is Chairman. 

Two schools will be held again in the 
Southern Christian Convention; the Elon 
College School from July 26 to August 4 
(Rev. W. T. Walters, Burlington, N. C., 
President); and the Bethlehem College 
School at Wadley, Alabama (Rev. E. M. 
Carter, Wadley, Alabama, President) from 
August 9 to August 15. Miss Pattie Cog- 
hill, Henderson, N. C., R. R. 4, is Secretary 
in charge of the arrangements for the 
southern schools. 

Information may be obtained by writing 
to those in charge of the schools, or to the 
Christian Education Department, Mr. Her- 
mon Eldredge, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio, or 
to the Home Mission Department, Dr. O. S. 
Thomas, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio, which co- 
operates especially in pastors’ schools. 

One thousand of our workers should be 
in these eight schools this summer. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





More on Conservation 
HEN one accepts Christ his next step 
is to accept some denomination in which 
and through which he may develop his Chris- 
tian life and give expression to Christian 
activity. It is often more difficult for folks 
to take the second step than the first. Many 


pastors and churches have no definite plan 
of conservation, and after the individual has 
found Christ, they are left to drift, and 
many times the program of evangelism or 
evangelistic effort is blamed for the negli- 
gence of the pastor or church to lead the 
individual out into an acceptance of church 
life and activity. 

A pastor once criticized an evangelistic 
campaign from which he received one hun- 
dred converts, saying, “Only one was of any 
good to the church at present;” whereupon 
a member of his church remarked, “Yes, it 
was like this—One hundred babies born and 
placed in cold storage and only one sur- 
vived.” Such is the fate of many of the 
babes in Christ. They have been born into 
the Kingdom all right, but have not been 
fed, nurtured, and cared for properly by 
the mother church. 

Kingdom Enlistment Week campaigns 
and other evangelistic agencies have brought 
an enlarged responsibility upon some of our 
churches in caring for new converts. At 
times scores were received and the church 
stood aghast at the large increase in the 
church family. Never before had pastor 
and church witnessed such a demonstration. 
It called for readjustment and adaptations 
to care for these new babes in Christ. Each 
of these respective churches has met this 
situation in a more or less successful way. 

It has been hinted that more are being 
received than can be cared for. Would it 
not be a calamity if birth control should be 
substituted by travail of soul on the part of 
the church of Christ lest more be born into 
the Kingdom than the church can nourish 
and provide for! 

We are anxious for a plan of conserva- 
tion that will aid pastors in this work, and 
if the committee appointed by the Board of 
Evangelism and Life Service at its last 
meeting produces as fine a program of con- 
servation as it did for the winning of men 
to Christ, we will indeed be most fortunate. 

A leaflet entitled, “My New Opportunity 
and Covenant,” will be sent to any pastor to 
aid him in lining up the converts with the 
duties belonging to a Christian at home and 
in the church. These leaflets are to be 
handed to the new members on the day they 
are received into church, and are to be 
handed back to the pastor the following 
Sunday. 

The evangelistic committee of the Board 
of Home Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America has the fol- 
lowing to say on conservation: 

When an efficient business concern dis- 
covers that it has lost a customer, it sets to 
work at once to win him back. When we 
cease to trade at our accustomed place we 
receive letters inquiring the reason. Special 
attention should be given to members who 
have grown careless. No name should be 
removed until every agency of the church 
has done its best to reclaim him. The best 
way to reclaim is to keep each member 
from the beginning. 


1. NEW MEMBERS. 

Assign each new member to some depart- 
ment of work and see that the department 
is interested in the new member. With a 
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definite responsibility they will not grow 
indifferent to the church. 
2. CARELESS MEMBERS. 

The business concern claims trade by a 
little personal attention. Weak church mem- 
bers who are irregular in attendance may 
be restored in the same way. 

a. Write a letter. A series of letters pre- 
pared by the pastor may be the means by 
which the one who is beginning to grow 
careless can be brought back... . 

ec. Use your organization. District the 
congregation according to locality and num- 
ber of members. Appoint a district chair- 
man over each district and help him choose 
a few congenial workers. Call his attention 
to persons in his district who should be 
visited and whe should be given a place 
in the social life and the work assigned to 
that district. 

Sabbath-school classes may render a great 
assistance. Give a few names to the officers 
of the class, place the responsibility upon 
them, and they will surprise you with their 
response. 

The young people and missionary societies 
may be used in the same way. If one method 
does not succeed, try another. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Good News 


HIS is the kind of news that we are very 

happy to receive just now. We give here 
a part of a letter just received: 

I am happy to tell you that our mission- 
ary society has decided to furnish a room 
complete—equipment and finishings—in the 
Franklinton dormitory. 

This society thinks of honoring one of 
the older mmebers by giving the room her 
name. 

What has your society decided to do? and 
what name would you like to have on your 
door plate? Send in the names and the 
money as soon aS you can. We want to 
publish another list next week. 


Devotional Period 

BOUT the time you receive this number 

you shall be observing the “Day of 
Prayer”—February 19. A special effort has 
been put forth by the Superintendent of 
Literature to have the societies observe the 
devotional period. We trust that the “Day 
of Prayer” will be observed, even though 
you may be compelled to hold the services 
at a later date. We still have some pro- 
grams on hand. The price is two cents per 
copy, as heretofore. 


What Have You Done? 
Lengthen your cords and strengthen your 
stakes.—Isa. 54:2. 


HAT have you done so far to put this 
motto for this “Extension Year” into 
effect? 

If the motto, or the name of this year— 
1925-1926—is really to mean anything to 
our cause, every conference woman’s board 
and every local missionary society must be 
active in trying to carry out the plans of 
our Woman’s Mission Board. Rallies are 
being planned in some of the conferences as 
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a means of reaching some of our women 
who have not been actively engaged in our 
work. 

The Extension Committee has prepared 
some literature, and is sending it with a 
special letter of appeal to every local so- 
ciety, with the hope that personal work will 
be done by each individual member of the 
local societies, trying to enlist the hundreds 
of Christian Church women who do not now 
belong to the missionary organization. Yes, 
there are many women in our churches who 
are not linked up with this greatest of all 
organizations, for women. Do you realize 
that there are more than ten thousand 
women who belong to the Christian Church 
that are not banded with the host of mis- 
sionary women who publish the glad tid- 
ings? 

Some of these women are. your friends 
and acquaintances. Why not make a special 
effort to enlist them with the mighty host 
of missionary women of our denomination 
and others? Being a member of a local 
missionary society does not stop there, but 
it offers you fellowship with your confer- 
ence missionary women and _ co-operation 
with the Christian women of other denomi- 
nations. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Among the Churches 


FOLLOWING the Interdenominational 

Stewardship Institutes and annual meet- 
ing of the United Stewardship Council at 
Pittsburgh, Toledo, and Dayton, January 
16-25, your Secretary assisted in the stew- 
ardship part of six district institutes in the 
Miami Ohio Conference at the Plattsburg, 
Genntown, Campbellstown, West Grove, 
Trotwood, and Cove Springs churches, Janu- 
ary 27 to February 2. 


EBRUARY 13 and 14 we are to conduct 

a stewardship institute at the Buffalo 
Church, Northwestern Indiana Conference 
with the Tippecanoe and New Bethel 
churches co-operating; and will be with 
the Murlin Heights Church February 21 on 
the occasion of presenting Tithing Certifi- 
cates of Membership. 


Values of the Every-member Canvass 


REV: A. W. Hirby, pastor of the Walnut 
Hills Christian Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
writes his experience and conviction: 


After six months I am writing to tell you 
the fine results from your help in our every- 
member canvass. I feel certain that after 
six months the results can be pretty ac- 
curate. You will remember what was fac- 
ing us at the time and the almost compell- 
ing need of reaching our proposed budget. 
You will also remember the apparent in- 
difference of some of our canvassers. Now 
we have proven some things: 

First: The every-member canvass is the 
best method of getting at the church folks 
with the plan of the Kingdom as it relates 
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victory. 
running expenses this year. 


It can be done. 


WE 


for the sake of your Lord’s work? 


band. 





The Way to Make It Our Victory Year 


IF every church in our denomination would reach the goal of a fifteen percent 
increase over its foreign mission offering of last’ year it would be a great 
This is the goal set by our General Convention. 
and every year more of our churches are reaching it. 
But the fifteen percent increase, if attained, will merely care for the 
It will not be sufficient to wipe out the deficit 
which is hanging like a millstone about the neck of the Foreign Mission Board. 
We want to make a special effort to square accounts with God in this work. 


Self-denial Week 


are calling upon our people everywhere to observe the week of March 

7-14 as Self-denial Week, during which time they will deny themselves each 
day some little luxury and then bring the amount thus saved as a love-offering 
in addition to their regular Foreign Mission Offering on March 14. 

Will you for one week do without your daily dessert, your candy and gum, 
your weekly entertainment, your weekly pleasure trip, or some other pet luxury, 
To do so will mean a great victory to you 
personally, and it will bring victory to our cause. 


THE FOREIGN MISSION DEPARTMENT, 


It is a worthy one, 


Join the Self-denial Week 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary. 








to their church. Our men, many of them, 
have had to confess, after their canvassing 
experience, that they were not giving 
enough; how could they talk to others then? 
They had revealed to them the selfishness of 
many folks and so have realized why the 
church does not progress with greater 
strides. 

Second: Training of the canvassers is as 
vital as the canvass itself. Our men now 
know that the Kingdom business demands 
business principles, not that it shall become 
a business, but that it may be at its best. 
Men often think that church support is a 
matter of giving and not for investing. The 
training of the canvassers helps men _ to 
understand that there is need to invest in 
the Kingdom work. 

Third: That the plain presentation of 
the facts and what the church is accomplish- 
ing and what it expects to accomplish will 
bring the results. The seven reports our 
financial secretary has brought to us since 
you were with us have shown many extra 
items of expense, always necessary to enter- 
ing a new building, many items of new 
equipment, regular payments on our church 
loan, all benevolences, and many special 
features all paid without having to borrow 
or scold the people. There is money ahead. 

Fourth: That we want you to come again 
next June to help us do the same thing. 

Fifth: That we owe you a debt of grati- 


tude for the splendid and invaluable service 
and wish you God’s blessing in your work. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





' AST week we reported fifty-two churches 
registered for the Church School of Mis- 
sions, and this week the number is increased 
to sixty-three. We also reported ninety-six 
churches and Sunday-schools using the Blue 
Book program, and this week the number is 
increased to one hundred fifteen. Last year 
the total number of Church Schools of Mis- 
sions reported for the entire period was 
fifty, so we already have a gain of thirteen 


reported. The total using the other pro- 
gram last year was ninety-seven, so we 
already have a gain of eighteen. We feel 
sure there are still others to report. 

Following are those added since last 
week: 


Volunteers for the Church School of Missions 


Church 
Rie Prarie, Me 6 oy cs swan 
MN, NE 5 5 nb soho g ace a sietien 
West Liberty, Ohio 


Pastor 
Levi J. Carter 
Levi J. Carter 
Robert E. 'Wearly 


es Te RII RNID 5 054.5 a'o 50.054. 0:p0ta ocec4 okie J. E. Clark 
SRMNEEEL,” WRUMMINN 5165 '5:0.0 oc dwcca ved eaee F. C. Lester 
Maple Rapids, Michigan ................. L. E. Dull 
Plainville, New York ........... Mrs. F. E. Bullock 
met Barings, Pa. 5. oo. isc ses cess H. L. Lott 
Campbellistown, Ohio ............ A. B. Thornburg 
eG Se | eee A. P. Hurst 
North Webster, Indiana .............. A. P. Hurst 


Volunteers for the Supplemental or 
Blue Book Program 


Church Pastor 
RRR IING, SOND. 5s 5 hud oc diese oies ewe aie W. E. Ewing 
Morganville, New York ........... ¢ J. W. Kemmerer 
cee pe OR ee Oe oe ee F. H. Peters 
West Liberty, «Ohio ©... 665650008 Robert E. Wearly 
POR, WEED, oo ss ccc coseesscaees F. C. Lester 
Maple Rapids, Mich. ....... ee eb Be L. E. Dull 
Binet, Borteged, PR. oo ke.ciccwiaccvies sees H. L. Lott 
Plainvile, New York ........... Mrs. F. E. Bullock 
Cement, GRO. onic cccccccccveds J. B. Speaker 
Campbellstown, Ohio ............. A. B. Thornburg 
ema vilie, THUIONE iss os eee ess A. P. Hurst 
North Webster, Indiana .............. / A. P. Hurst 
Bake, Oy ROUIED 55s occ c aca sasei cas ad J. E. Clark 
Big Springs, Indiana .......... 4 A. R. Van Cleave 
Se Se ee ne Bert Page 
Mooreland, Indiana .................. Cc. A. Duncan 
TAN Sipe a bs kx wae. os £5 bn0% dys Fred Cooper 

Earnest Treber 
W. G. Sargent 


From the standpoint of missionary edu- 
cation we do not believe our church as a 
whole has ever done more effective service 
than it*is doing this year. If your church 
has not begun some plan yet, there is still 
time to carry out at least part of this or 
some other plan. Literature is waiting for 
you. Just send us a card. 

We hope you will read carefully the an- 
nouncement in this issue on the “Way to 
Make It Our Victory Year.” ‘With the pres- 
ent financial situation as it is, we believe 
this is the time to call upon our whole 
church to make some real sacrifice to save 
the work. Will you take up this or some 











similar plan in your church and help us 
really win a great victory for Christ and 
his cause? Just think what it will mean to 
cur spiritual lives if we can get the whole 
church to make even this small sacrifice. We 


are counting on you. Leaflets explaining 
Self-denial Week are ready in large quan- 
tities for your use. Write us your endorse- 


ment of the plan and let us co-operate with 
you. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





HE Executive Board of The General 

Convention of the Christian Church has 
elected a Committee on Transportation, to 
serve until the close of the Convention at 
Urbana, Illinois. 


COMMITTEE 

Rev. E. A. Watkins, 404 W. Main St., Urbana, 
illinois. 

Mr. N. C. Noel, 506 W. Nevada St., Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Rev. O. S. Thomas, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Rev. J. F. Burnett, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
The Webster Community Church, of 


which Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe is pastor, is 
located in the open country, and not in the 
city, and the property is worth $45,000, and 
not $4,500, as stated in The Christian An- 
nual. 

The report of the Truro Christian Church, 
in The Christian Annual, is the report of 
1925, as indicated. Rev. Fred Cooper is 
pastor of the church, and has been for quite 
a while. It would be wise and just for 
churches to make report to conference, and 
conferences to the General Convention. 


Mrs. Esther E. Jinkens, a member of the 
Lost Creek Christian Church, Miami Ohio 
Conference, sends two dollars for the Con- 
vention Fund, saying, “As I was not pres- 
ent when the offering was taken, I am en- 
closing one dollar from myself, and one 
dollar from my sister, Mrs. Lida Ralston, 
who could not be present.” This is such a 
commendable act that it should not be 
hidden away in the records of the fund. 

Mrs. T. J. Whitney, of North Shrewsbury, 
Vermont, says in a letter containing an 
offering of six dollars for the Convention 
Fund, “Our services are very small now. 
It is hard to keep up a service with 
just a Sunday school and Christian En- 
deavor society, and yet when I am un- 
able to attend, I miss these little services 
very much. There are so many who think 
they need not be faithful to God’s work 
when they do not have a pastor.” The same 
mail brought letters from two or three 
churches that have pastors and large mem- 
berships, but which sent less than half the 
amount remitted from the pastorless church, 
and small membership, at North Shrews- 
bury. 

I have been asked the following question, 
“Should a pastor ever mention his overdue 
salary to his congregation?” Yes, if he has 
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earned it. He should never harp upon it, 
nor scold about it, nor should be grow elo- 
quent and become tearful in speaking of it, 
but in a straightforward, frank, business- 
like way, tell the brethren to come across 
with the cash. 

Should a pastor ever call on the church 
treasurer for his salary? Most assuredly 
yes, when it is necessary. But it never 
ought to be necessary. The treasurer should 
call on the pastor, and pay his salary 
promptly and fully. Business men, lawyers, 
doctors, laborers, clerks, all classes to whom 
salary fees, wages, or accounts, are due, 
send out statements, call on those who should 
pay, and expect a prompt response. Has 
not a preacher as much right to call on his 
treasurer for his monthly, or weekly, com- 
pensation as they? Yes, Mr. Preacher, go 
to your treasurer—if it be necessary that 
you. should—and tell him that you have 
called for your compensation. He may 


think you unduly concerned, and may even 
dislike you for your frankness, but no 
matter, the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and if you have earned your salary, it is 
perfectly proper for you to collect it. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





R. Eldredge and the writer are to go to 

Franklinton to put on a school for 
pastors, church leaders, and young people, 
beginning the sixth of March. Dr. Atkinson 
will be there part of the time to assist in 
the school. Last year the school was con- 
ducted by Dr. Fletcher and Mrs. Morrill, 
and it created such an interest that there 
is a demand for such a school again this 
year. It is to be enlarged somewhat so that 
colored pastors from all sections of the 
South are expected to attend. 


SOME of the best work of the New Ameri- 

can Mission is in the social affairs at 
the Christian Service Home. A few weeks 
ago sixty-three members of the English 
classes and the parents of the Sunday-school 
children were present at one of the socials. 
The entertainment was put on under the 
auspices of the Young Women’s Guild of 
the Center Congregational Church. The 
entertainment was very fine, but the most 
significant thing was the way in which the 
older people entered into the play of the 
evening. This mingling together socially of 
the different nationalities, having to use a 
common language and under fine Christian 
influence, is going far toward amalgamating 
the American spirit into their lives. 


ISS Edna Ruse has organized a junior 

choir in the Montesano Church, and the 
interest there is growing in a very fine way. 
Miss Myrtle Repp is living with Miss Ruse 
in the parsonage, and although she is not 
being supported by the Mission Board, she 
is giving most excellent help in the Monte- 
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sano work. The Sunday-school is growing 
all of the time. Backed by these two young 
women, Rev. W. R. Caldwell will be able to 
accomplish some great results with his team 
of workers. 


Every month there are being added Sun- 
day-schools to the list of those who are 
giving a weekly offering to missions. The 
resource of the churches is realized by too 
few people. Some of our smallest schools, 
because they give every Sunday to the mis- 
sion cause, are giving many times as much 
as other and larger schools which give only 
the annual offering. Think of a small coun- 
try Sunday-school giving sixty-eight dollars 
a year for missions without a great deal 
of effort. May we not have many more 
adopting this plan or that of giving the 
offering of one Sunday a month to missions? 


Playing Make-believe 

HAD two brothers and three sisters in 

my father’s family. My brothers were 
much older than I, so that they were gone 
from home when I was a small boy; and, 
living in the country where I did not have 
many near boy neighbors with whom to 
play, I played much alone. I spent many 
hours in playing make-believe. In those days 
of my childhood I entered into all of the pro- 
fessions, having been a physician, mer- 
chant, minister, sale crier, carpenter, black- 
smith, and about everything that I saw 
some one else being. As a soldier I was a 
great terror to the enemy, although I some- 
times had difficulty in retaining my seat in 
the saddle of my spirited Arabian steed, 
which to others resembled very closely a 
broomstick. 

Learning the habit as a boy is a very 
great help to me in the days I am now 
living. I think really that it is a fine source 
of sympathy for me to be able to make be- 
lieve that I am a man of another race and 
that I look through the eyes of the other 
fellow. I am able sometimes to feel his lone- 
liness. Last night I was in a club meeting 
where there were about thirty men, and 
one of them was a Jew. I looked at him as 
he sat silent in the group. Born in Russia, 
having come here as an immigrant, he made 
a success; and yet, as I looked at him, I saw 
him alone and so I made believe that I was 
an American Jew transplanted in what 
Russia may be in the next twenty years. All 
of them were kind to me, but I was not alto- 
gether one of them. I suffered a little but 
I smiled and made the best of it. Yes I 
got a little closer to the spirit of that Jew 
brother last night. I am sometimes at a 
loss to know whether my game of make-be- 
lieve is fun or not. I find myself playing it 
when I am waiting at railroad stations, and 
I guess I have too strong an imagination so 
that I do not see enough of the happy side 
of life. I think on the whole, however, it 
has been a good thing as I never laugh at 
anyone except it be a person who seems to 
feel above his fellows and is made to eat 
humble pie in some manner. After all, I 
think that I have bigger sympathies because 
I have made believe that I was an Indian or 
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a Negro and even a Chinaman and some- 
times a foreign born not able to understand 
the language. 

At last I recommend it to you for the 
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sake of enlarging your understanding and 
sympathy and getting rid of your prejudices. 
The other fellow’s boots are fine to cure 
hurtful prejudices. 


Jesus Teaches Respect for Law 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 28, 1926 
Matthew 22:1-22 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfill—Matt. 5:17. 
o- ¢ 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


22—Jesus Teaches 


Monday, February 
Matt. 22:15-22. 


Respect for Law. 
Tuesday, February 23—Teaching the 
Law of God. Deut. 6:1-9. 
Wednesday, February 24—Rewards of 
Obedience. Deut. 7:12-16. 
Thursday, February 25—The Men Must 
Love and Obey God. Deut. 10:12-22. 
Friday, February 26—The Law of the 
Friendly Life. Lev. 19:9-18. 
Saturday, February 27—Obedience to 
Rulers. Rom. 13:1-7. 
Sunday, February 28—The Law-abiding 
and Lawless Contrasted. Psaim 1. 











A SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


Hymn—"‘Faith of Our Fathers,” No. 204 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Psalm 1—Recited by secretary of senior boys’ 
class. 

Model Prayer—By men and boys. 

Matt. 22:15-22—-Read by whole school in 
concert. 

Hymn—"God Speed the Right,” No. 210 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By superintendent of temperance de- 
partment. Thanks for all laws that make 
it easier to do right and harder to do 
wrong, and prayer for lawmakers and en- 
forcers, and for grace to be law observers. 

Five-minute address on keeping law in the 
home, school, and nation—By superin- 
tendent. 

Some Statistical Thrill—By the secretary. 

Hymn—*Once to Every Man and Nation,” 
No. 213 in ““Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 


Keeping Law 


HIS lesson should be made very practical 

in all the classes studying it. If the In- 
termediates are studying this lesson, show 
the value of rules of conduct in the home 
and what it means to keep them. With the 
Seniors, stress the playing of the game 
square. With the young people and adults 
go right to the question of the violation of 
prohibition measures and our responsibility 
in the matter. Make the lesson get us some- 
where. 


All invited, but we must have on 
the wedding garment 


The parable with which the chapter opens 
shows how universal the invitation is to 
come to all that the Lord has for us, but we 
must at least observe the common decencies 
of invited guests. He wills that none shall 


perish, and the invitation has been issued 


for the world; but we surely cannot expect 
to act just any old way. It may be that 
the Master cares but little about the niceties 
of our creeds, but he is tremendously con- 
cerned about the fineness of our deeds. To 
say we are Christians and then not to seek 
to live like Jesus, support his cause, and 
carry on his work, is to show that we are 
not sincere; and there is nothing for us but 
to be kicked out, and we would surely de- 
serve it. 


Ensnare Him 


This kind of snaring is always devilish 
business. I have never forgotten a teacher 
who did this kind of thing with me and then 
punished me severely for what I was abso- 
lutely innocent of. Certainly every legiti- 
mate means must be used to find out the 
guilty, but some of the methods of teachers, 
lawyers, detectives, and, alas, even parents, 
have been fiendish. Better by far that the 
guilty should go free than that the inno- 
cents should be wrongfully punished. Then 
employers and parents have put temptations 
in the way of their dependents to try them. 
All of us need testing, but even Jesus taught 
us to pray, “Lead us not into temptation,” 
and we are doing the devil’s work when we 
seek to tempt others. Let us expect the 
very best of boys and girls and men and 
women. 


Flatter) 


Honest praise has real value for the 
young and old. If we are honestly praised 
for what we have done, its tendency is to 
humble us and make us want to do better, for 
we ourselves usually know how far short 
we come. But this man meant this for 
flattery, and flattery is always a contempti- 
ble lie. This man did not believe a word of 
what he was saying, but as a part of his 
scheme he thought if he used some such 
words Jesus would think of him as a friend 
and be off his guard. Can anything be more 
contemptible to us—the mask of a friend to 
attain selfish ends? We are a little afraid 
of the fellow who boasts about his always 
being frank, for it usually means he is 
selfish and cruel, but nevertheless frankness 
is a crowning virtue. 


Regardest not the Person of Men 


Though he meant it for flattery, this be- 
guiler was expressing a most profound 
truth. The centuries have demonstrated 
that Jesus did speak the truth and was him- 
self the truth. He was right, too, in his 
statement that Jesus regarded not the per- 
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son of men. He gave his best to the rich or 
poor, to the young or old, to the sick or well, 
We Anglo Saxons arrogate to ourselves 
much superiority, but Jesus does not love 
anyone of us any more than a black man 
or a swarthy Porto Rican or a Japanese. 
The Germans taught that they were super- 
men, and now the Italians are at the same 
silly nonsense, but I am only better than 
my brother of whatever color or crime when 
I more closely follow my Lord, and it has 
been abundantly demonstrated that men of 
other tribes and tongues can follow the Lord 
as closely as we can. 
The Trap 

If Jesus had said it was right to pay 
the head-tax to the Roman ruler, the Jews 
would have accused him of being an enemy 
of the Jewish religion and the Hebrew race. 
If he had said it was not right they would 
immediately had him charged with disloyal- 
ty to the government of his country. So 
in spite of the lawyers there are some ques- 
tions that cannot be answered with a yes 
or no. 
Duty to Country, and Duty to God 

Jesus did not in any way attempt to 
evade the issue. He just refused to play 
into their hands, and his answer has come 
down the centuries as eminently wise and 
fair. We do have duties to the country that 
builds our roads, and educates our children, 
and protects our property, and saves us 
from epidemics. But we owe also duties to 
our God who giveth us life and all things 
richly to enjoy. Let us pay our debts to 
both. 


Conversion, not Suppression 

UT,” the perplexed individual says, 

“should I let my wrong thought, my en- 
venomed emotion, have free play? I have 
believed repression of my bad impulses and 
dangerous instincts was the one thing de- 
manded of me.” It is not repression that is 
needed, but conversion. You should take the 
tyrannical desire, the shuddering horror, the 
impulse to say ugly things, the wish for 
retaliation, or whatever it may be, and look 
at it with clear and steady eyes. You should 
teach yourself to separate the emotion from 
the object with which it is connected. You 
should then attach a wholesome emotion to 
that object; you should put amusement in 
the place of resentment; or in the place of 
worry you should put eagerness to forge 
ahead; or for cringing fear you should sub- 
stitute the desire to prove your manhood or 
womanhood. And then you should take the 
harmful emotion which is causing trouble, 
and lift it up to some better form of ex- 
pression—sublimate it, as the psychologists 
say. If you wish to be free from your phobia 
you can seek to cultivate a wholesome in- 
terest in the object that is arousing the 
irrational fear. If you cannot give physical 
expression to some sexual desire, you can 
throw yourself into some kind of creative 
activity for the good of others. Relief and 
a sense of freedom come in the wake of such 
readjustment of the emotional life— 
Selected. 
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Neglected Areas in the Country 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 28, 1926 
Isa. 35:1-8 (Missionary Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have brief talks by different members on some of 
the following topics: Migrant Wheat Harvesters; Mi- 
grant Canneries; Migrant Fruit Pickers; Lumber 
Jacks; Mountain Whites; Neglected New Americans 
in Our Community; Migrant Construction Men; The 
Neglectetd Jew; Neglected Areas in Our City or 
Town. 

The needs of these different groups and how to 
meet these needs should be the theme of the addresses. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSE 1. Christianity with its moral 

uplift and its better methods of agri- 
culture and superior civilization has made 
these promises come literally true. The in- 
crease of exports from some of these for- 
merly waste places, after the introduction 
of Christianity, has been marvelous. 

It is said that Charles Darwin visited, at 
one time, Tierra del Fuego and, seeing their 
poverty, wretchedness, ignorance, and de- 
gradation, said that it would take centuries 
of evolution to lift them to a state of civili- 
zation. Five years later he visited the same 
country and found these people with 
churches and schools and homes, clothed and 
living like civilized beings. On inquiry he 
learned that the missionaries had been there 
and these people had accepted Christ. So 
impressed was he by these results of mis- 
sion enterprise that he gave a large sum an- 
nually to the English missionary society 
that was carrying on the work in that 
neglected country. God’s Word brings life 
and more abundant life. 

Deeper, however, than these outward re- 
sults and lying back of them are the spirit- 
ual and moral results. The unregenerated life 
is, in the eyes of God, worse than desert and 
barren, for it is the fertile soil for the rank 
growth of the poisonous weeds of sin. Chris- 
tianity tears out the thorny growth of sin 
and plants the rose of clean, wholesome, 
helpful Christlike living, and in the land 
and the lives where there was darkness, sad- 
ness, and sorrow, there is joy. 

The millions in our land who are un- 
affiliated with any church, the millions of 
young people who are unidentified with any 
kind of Christian education, ought to cause 
every Christian man and woman to hang 
their heads in shame and send them with 
sorrow of heart to the throne of God for 
confession of sin and prayer for forgiveness, 
and the registration of a vow before high 
heaven to do more for the winning of this 
great unevangelized company to Christ and 
the Church. 

V. 6. “In the wilderness shall waters 
break out.” In the great lumber camps of 
our country there are hundreds of men who 
need the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Men with big hearts and generous impulses, 
but who, deprived of the blessed influences 
of home and good women and the restrain- 
ing influences of the church and Sunday- 
school and Christian Edneavor society, are, 


many of them, plunging into sin, and most 
of them are godless. Here is a great neg- 
lected area that we should occupy. Our 
Brother Caldwell out in Montesano, Wash- 
ington, is passing on the water of life to 
some of these thirsty ones. 

“Streams in the desert.” One of the 
menaces of this great republic in which we 
live is the Mormon menace. It is growing 
rapidly, not only in this land but in foreign 
lands as well. We are doing something to 
stem the tide, but it is comparatively a 
neglected area. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
American Indians without the gospel and 
for whom absolutely nothing of a religious 
character is being done—another neglected 
area for which the Church of Jesus Christ 
is, before God, responsible. We have cause 
for rejoicing in the fact that our own 
Elizabeth Howsare is doing such splendid 
work in one part of this neglected area, and 
that the young people of the Miami Ohio 
Christian Conference are to have a part in 
that fine work by furnishing the financial 
support of Miss Howsare. 

V. 7. How many barren, unfruitful lives 
there are all about us—lives inhabited by 
the old dragon himself; out from which, if 
Christ could enter, would go the dragon 
and his brood; and streams of blessing 
would flow. These are, many of them, neg- 
lected lives. Nothing is ever done to win 
them to Christ and they live poor parched, 
barren lives, demon-haunted, and Satan- 
controlled. It is our duty and privilege as 
servants of the Lord Jesus Christ to bring 
to them the message that can bless and de- 
liver them. 

Vs. 8,9. The neglected areas need a new 
highway. The inhabitants of the neglected 
areas walk the muddy path of sin, the dusty 
highway of godlessness. They need that the 
church shall go in and teach them how to 
establish roads of righteousness and high- 
ways of holiness; that they may walk clean 
and in the pure air of God’s love and grace. 
We, as followers of Jesus Christ, must build 
those highways. These neglected areas need 
to be shown how, in co-operation with God, 
they may rid their communities of the 
ravenous beasts of sin. We, who know him 
who “was manifested to take away our 
sin,” must lead them to him. 

To Illustrate 


I am away up in the mountains and we 
are having snow here this morning. I or- 
ganized a Sunday-school last Wednesday 
evening in a mining camp about 8,200 feet 
above sea level. The people in this mining 
camp told me I was the first minister who 
has ever held a preaching service in camp. 
They have worked the mines here for nine 
years.—From “The King’s Business.” 

A year ago last July we organized a Sun- 
day-school at Fairpoint in the Black Hills, 
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thirty-two miles from the nearest railroad. 
We had traveled over so many miles of 
gumbo before we got there that we almost 
were discouraged in the effort. But we found 
a few who were anxious for something and 
we organized. Last year the work went 
haltingly. This year the attendance and in- 
terest is much greater. On our last visit 
we asked how many thought there should be 
a church family and a church house in Fair- 
point and every hand went up.—The King’s 
Business. 

“Just over the border of California in Ari- 
zona there are thousands bowing down to 
idols, praying to and worshiping the ele- 
ments, as did the Egyptians, and dying 
without hope and without Christ. This 
great company of heathen presents the 
usual outstanding feature of heathenism all 
around the world, which is the worship of 
the snake. There is no difficulty in per- 
suading the poor heathen that the snake is 
the type of the devil; he knows it and strives 
to placate this evil personage by worshiping 
the snake. What is true over the border of 
California is also true to a greater or less 
degree in nearly all other States in the 
Union. We have taken the land away from 
the Indian and have not even given him the 
knowledge of Christ in return.—Miss M. 
Winifred Rouzee, in “The King’s Business” 
for January, 1926. 

There is a great neglected area in many 
of the lumber camps of this country where 
the workers are forced to live in surround- 
ings unspeakably dirty and unsanitary. Liv- 
ing in bunk houses where not only are the 
health conditions bad but the moral and 
psychological effects of the surroundings 
are infinitely worse. As one who is conver- 
sant with the life of the lumberman has said, 
“Card playing, ‘home brewing,’ and fre- 
quent fights constitute the only available 
recreation. There are no books or papers 
for those who can read, little or no means 
of the foreigner’s learning English, except 
sufficient to enable him to curse, and only 
very seldom any church privileges.” 

A Bulgarian woman who had borne and 
reared five children in America, and who 
lived in an Illinois city which had a large 
Bulgar colony with its own church, priest, 
and parochial school, became ill and had to 
be taken to the city hospital. There through 
a long, slow convalescence, she became 
friends with one of the church visitors who 
came regularly to the wards with little gifts 
of fruit, flowers, or magazines, and often 
stayed to visit the patients. As the ac- 
quaintance ripened into friendship, the sick 
woman admitted that she had never known 
before that Americans were Christians like 
the Bulgarians. She had thought of them 
as something like the Mohammedans, who 
did not acknowledge Christ, nor follow his 
commandments. “And to think,” she added, 
taking her visitor’s hands in hers, “that 
we have the same Lord, you and I.” This 
woman had lived twelve years in America, 
yet she had no understanding of the Chris- 
tian spirit of the community in which she 
dwelt.—From “Adventures in Brotherhood.” 


For Discussion 


Are there any neglected racial areas in your com- 
munity? How may they be cared for? 

Are there any neglected peoples because of their 
occupation in your community? 

What are they? How may they be reached? 

Are there any persons detained in penal institutions 
in your community who are being neglected? How 
ean our society help? 

Are there any unfortunate ones in our community 
whom we can help? Tell about them. 

What are some of the ways in which our Home 
Mission Board is trying to meet the need of some of 
these neglected areas in our land? 

Tell about our work for New Americans in Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Tell about our work for the Indians. 

Tell about our work among the lumbermen in the 
State of Washington. 

What can we do to help meet the need in un- 
churched districts? 
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Ray Bannerly’s. Popularity 
A Story 


BY ALLAN BURDOCK 


AY BANNERLY! Ray Bannerly! 
R Ray—Ray—Ray!” Louder and louder 
Pouring 


came the triumphant cry. 
madly from hundreds of boyish throats— 
a thundercus, deafening roar. And no won- 
der; the pennant, the southern state pen- 
nant, had been won by the Chesterfield 
High. Unexpectedly, at the very last mo- 
ment, by a miraculous, an absolutely im- 
possible touchdown. And Ray Bannerly 
had made the touchdown. 
“Ray—Ray—Ray—Ray—Ra y.” The 
roaring, surging sea of boys fought to get 
near their hero. And struggling among 
them trying to battle his way through was 
an older man. “No use,” he sighed regret- 
fully; “I’ll have to get back to the office.” 
Turning back, he was just leaving the field 
when a hand was clapped upon his shoulder. 
“Mr. Bannerly”—Mr. Hicks, the school prin- 
cipal, stood before him—‘Congratulations. 
Wish he was my son. A splendid athlete 
and the most popular boy in his class! And 
mind you, smart as a whip in his studies, 
too. Quite unusual. A boy to be proud of.” 
Already immensely proud of the boy and 
puffed up still more by the principal’s words 
of praise, Mr. Bannerly walked over to the 
station and boarded his train to the city. 
Lost in pleasant reflections, he suddenly be- 
came aware that two boys in front of him 
were discussing his son. In excited admir- 
ing tones, “Ray Bannerly, Ray Bannerly” 
punctuated the conversation. Indulgently 
Ray Bannerly’s father listened. 
“And he’s not only a bear at football, but 





at everything; Ray Bannerly is. Baseball, 
tennis, nothing Ray can’t do. And friends! 
Say he makes ’em hand over fist. Eat out 


of his hand at the first meeting. Knows all 
about their sisters and cousins and aunts 
in no time. Remembers, too. Asks about 
them if they’re sick or if they’re not. Gee! 
When my mother was so sick you’d have 
thought she was the best friend he ever had 
—the way he kept inquiring after her. And 
the day the doctor said she was out of 
danger—say, that kid was tickled pink. 
You’d have thought it was his own mother. 
And he’d never seen her in his life. Then 
the conductors on the trains, you ought 
to hear them tell Ray about their kids. Why, 
that boys knows every cute saying their 
young ones ever said; knows their names 
and ages, too. Why, those fond daddies for- 
get what they’re doing; punch a hole out of 
the air instead of out of his ticket more’n 
half the time. Believe it or not, Ray’s 
tickets last twice as long as any of the rest 
of ours. Same way at the movies, the boys 


at the gates just shove him through. No 
bribe, nothing—just popularity. Proud to 
do it, won’t do anything else. 

“And clever! 
skinned for cleverness. 
at school and get away with it, 


Say, that boy’s got ’em all 
He can do anything 
Nothing 





mean, you understand; just fun. But this 
morning we thought he was up against it. 
Say, it was rich. Yesterday, you know, 
there was that big parade of the Elks and 
we all thought the school ought to be let 
out. But old Hicks didn’t see it that way. 
Positively refused. Then Ray Bannerly up 
and did the simplest thing—just slipped 
down into the basement and turned the 
drafts so all the heat went roaring up the 
chimney, and the fire went out. School like 
a barn—had to be let out. And we all saw 
the parade. Swell, too. But this morning 
old Hickory Stick was sure mad clean 
through. He announced first thing that he 
was going over the entire room before any 
classes started and ask each boy a question 
to his face. The question was: ‘Did you 
tamper with the heating plant yesterday?’ 
Up and down the long aisles of the big 
assembly room he walked, steadily asking 
his question. ‘No, sir,’ ‘no, sir,’ prompt as 
could be came the answers as he went along. 
But Ray’s answer wouldn’t be ‘no,’ we knew 
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THE TWO UNTAMED 
you may conquer the plain with plough 
and drain . 
And the forest with axe and saw. 
You may pierce the hills with powderdrills 
And shatter the mountain's awe. 
But there are two you will not subdue, 
Though you curb however you can, 
They will brave the test of your worst and 
best— 
The sea and the heart of man. 


The desert may yield as a watered field, 

And the wind may grind your grain, 

The river's might may be yoked in light 

Or tug at a factory chain. 

But muscle nor mind these two can bind 

By cunningest plot or plan, 

They shall have free play to the Judgment 
Day— 

The sea and the heart of man. 


You may note their deeds and guess at the 
creeds 

That govern their ebb and flow, 

These are gales to tell why their passions 
swell, 

But the secret you never will know. 

And, willing or loath, you must love them 
both, 

Though heaven alone may span 

And fathom the breast of their deep unrest— 

The sea andthe heart of man. 

—Charles Wharton Stork, in 
The Forum. 
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that. He wouldn’t lie, not he. We were all 
nervous, just hated to have him caught. But 
Ray looked as cool as a cucumber. To all 
appearances he was studying his algebra 
with no thought of anything else. Nearer 
and nearer old Hicks came to his desk— 
every one of us hoping for an earthquake or 
a cyclone or anything to stop his progress. 
But nothing did. 

“Pausing at Ray’s desk, he began: ‘Mr. 

Bannerly, did—’ 
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Glancing up in 
a surprised sort of way, Ray said: ‘Oh, Mr. 


“But he got no farther. 


Hicks, just in the nick of time! There’s a 
problem here I just can’t seem to figure 
out.’ 

“And Mr. Hicks, pleased to do anything 
for Ray—everybody always is—sat down 
beside him and explained that problem. In 
his most masterly style, too. Then, rising 
—with Ray’s thanks still ringing in his ears 
—he continued his questioning trip through 
the room. Yes; he forgot to ask Ray the 
question. Say, that boy, that boy! He cer- 
tainly can take care of himself. He can 
get away with anything.” 

The train drew into the station, and Mr. 
Bannerly stepped off. In his hand he carried 
his still unread paper. Unfolding it, he 
glanced at the heading. “Governor Bertram 
Acquitted by Jury. Thousands Cheer.” Un- 
derneath was the governor’s picture. Once 
a handsome man, his narrowed eyes showed 
a crafty gleam and his mouth, a stereotyped 
smirk. Acquitted! With his unscrupulous 
machine behind him, he could get away with 
anything. Thoughtfully Mr. Bannerly 
walked to his office. 

On reaching home that evening he found 
Ray the center of an admiring group—his 
mother, his sister, his small brother and a 
neighbor from next door. The football hero, 
laughing his contagious chuckle, was mak- 
ing light of his glory. ‘Luck, pure luck, 
that touchdown. Surprised me as much as 
anyone. Just happened to be in the proper 
place at the proper time. That’s all. Abso- 
lutely! Come, Tommy, I’ll stand treat; run 
around the corner and get some ice cream. 
Yep; Castle Brothers’ special—pineapple 
and nut. Wowwee! Hello, dad; saw you 
at the game. Didn’t turn your head, did it? 
Sneaked away as if you were ashamed. 
What?” 

“No,” Mr. Bannerly spoke up quickly, “on 
the contrary I was very proud. Tried to 
get near you, but couldn’t. Had to get back 
to the office. Mr. Hicks met me going out 
and praised you enthusiastically. And on 
the train I listened to unstinted praise from 
one of your classmates. Seemed to think 
everything you did perfect. Dangerous to 
have friends like that.” 

This last sentence Mr. Bannerly had said 
with such feeling that Ray looked curiously 
at him. Probably the boys had been talk- 
ing about yesterday’s prank and his father 
didn’t quite approve. Oh, well—Ray held 
his mouth in a firm line—it was only fun 
anyhow. Nothing to be ashamed about. If 
his father wanted to criticize—well, let him. 
All through dinner Ray held himself on the 
defensive. But nothing more was said. 

After dinner the family settled around 
the big library table. Mr. Bannerly, spread- 
ing his newspaper on the table, remarked 
suddenly: “It’s a tremendous shame about 
that man.” 

Ray’s eyes flashed. “The governor! I 
should say it was! He ought to be hanged. 
Yes, hanged! And those twelve men say 
he is innocent. Grafter, briber, swindler— 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


If, But, and When 


“If” is a bungler that leads you astray 

When something comes up to be done right 
away. 

When teacher has set you a task that is stiff, 

oe you get ’round it by finding an 
“ ’ 


“But” is as bad as a stone in your shoe, 

Which makes you go home when you need 
to get through. 

It’s a difficult thing to get out of a rut, 

When you’re loaded and hampered and both- 
ered with “But.” 


“When” is the worst of the three: the mean 
sneak 

Says, “Do it tomorrow, next day or next 
week.” 

Great schemes have been ruined again and 
again 

By sand in the gear from that little word 
“When.” 


If you want to carve out a career to your 
mind, 

To begin with just leave those poor creatures 
behind; 

For the world will be his who in boyhood 
learns how 

To establish an intimate friendship with 
“Now.” 


—Gamaliel Bradford, in The Youth's 
Companion. 


Frozen Bubbles 

T was one of the coldest days of winter. 

Benny came home from school, intending 
to brave the cold and go coasting till dark; 
but, when he found mamma had a sick 
headache, he said nothing about coasting, 
but volunteered to amuse four-year-old Lulu 
while mamma laid down for a nap. That’s 
the kind of a boy Benny was! 

“Let’s blow soap bubbles,” he said, taking 
Lulu into the kitchen, where he made a cup 
of beautiful soapsuds. Each had a pipe, 
and they blew bubbles for a long time. The 
sun shone in at the window, making them 
all the colors of the rainbow. 

“Oh, I wish I could keep ’em,” sighed 
Lulu. “They are so pretty.” 

An idea came into Benny’s wise young 
head. He took a piece of an old, soft, woolen 
blanket, and carrying it out into the shed, 
spread it very smoothly on the floor in an 
out-of-the-way corner. Then going back 
into the kitchen he said: 

“Now, Lulu, I’m going out into the shed 
to work a few minutes. It’s too cold for 
you out there, but, if my plans work well, 
I'll wrap you up warm and take you out 
to see what I have done. You keep on blow- 
ing bubbles here.” 

“All right,” said Lulu, cheerfully. 

Benny carried out part of the soapsuds, 
and as rapidly as possible blew about a 
dozen bubbles, floating them on to the soft 
blanket. The cold was so intense that they 
froze instantly before they could burst; and 
there they stood looking like so many deli- 
cate glass balls. 

When the blanket was well filled, Benny 
went in and, putting on Lulu’s warm wraps, 
took her out to see the bubbles... How sur- 
prised she was! 


“Can’t I roll ’em round?” she asked. 

“No, indeed!” said Benny. “The least 
touch would break them all to smash!” 

When mamma got up with her headache 
relieved she had to go out and see the 
bubbles, and so did papa when he came 
home. 

The night was so cold, and the shed door 
and windows being closed, so that there was 
no draught of air, the bubbles were as good 
as ever in the morning. But before noon, 
they began to crack open and dry away, 
and, when Benny came home at night, the 
weather was milder and each bright bubble 
had vanished, leaving only a bit of soapsuds 
in its place. 

This is a true story, and some sharp day 
this winter you bright boys and girls can 
try the experiment for yourselves.—Y outh’s 
Companion. 

) 


Beliefs About Babies 

LMOST all countries have their super- 

stitions about babies. 

In Holland, bread, steak, garlic, and 
salt are put into the cradle of a new baby 
to insure it always getting enough to eat. 

In Greece the mother before placing her 
child in its cradle turns it three times 
around before the fire, singing to it the 
while, to ward off evil spirits. 

In Sweden a book is placed under the head 
of the baby to make it quick at learning 
to read, and money is put into its first bath 
that it may be rich. 

In Wales a knife or a pair of tongs is put 
into the baby’s bed to keep danger away. 

In England a baby is taken upstairs be- 
fore going down “for luck.” 

In Spain the little one’s face is lightly 
brushed into the branch of a fir tree, also 
“for luck”—Presbyterian Witness. 


Little Faithful 
‘ATHER was very proud of his girl. “Just 
give Sylvia anything you choose to look 
after and she’ll see that it is done,” he said. 
Cousin Leila came one spring for a visit, 
and the two girls had great fun together. 
Leila wanted to gather flowers; she wanted 
to visit the mill, to see the head of the 
brook. 


“Fact is,” said Joe, the hired man, “she’s 
always a-wantin’ to be somewhere else or 
do somethin’ else—no more rest to her than 
there is to a gadfly.” 

One evening father went to town, and the 
next morning mother woke up with a sick 
headache. Sylvia hurried downstairs and 
got breakfast for Joe, then carried a cup of 
coffee to mother, and set about dishwashing 
and straightening up the kitchen in good 
earnest. 

Leila fluttered about. She helped a little, 
hindered a good deal. Every little while she 
would say, “Aren’t you most done?” 

At last, when everything mother wished 
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attended to was done, and the girls were 
ready for the brook trip, Sylvia declared, 
“There! I’ve forgotten the chickens.” 

“Oh, let ’em wait,” Leila pouted. “Sylvia 
Dayre, I think you’re real mean. You’d 
rather do anything than please me.” 

Joe was close by, and he waited to hear 
what “our girl’ would do. But Sylvia only 
laughed as she ran back for the feed. “Guess 
the brook isn’t hungry as the chicks—why 
Joe!” 

“Go ’long there!” Joe said laughing. “I’ll 
feed ’em. I’ve lots of time today.” 

Father heard all about it from mother and 
Joe, and the next time he came back from 
town he brought Sylvia two pairs of beau- 
tiful white pigeons. “For Little Faithful!” 
was on the box. Wasn’t Sylvia happy?— 
Children’s Companion. 


A True Greatheart 

EFORE Abraham Lincoln was elected 

President of the United States, he was 
a lawyer in the central part of Illinois. In 
those days the settlements were far apart, 
and the wide prairies were covered by wild 
grass and flowers, for there were few farms 
and fences, and the roads were often muddy. 
On account of bad roads people often 
traveled on horseback. 

On one of these journeys, before he be- 
came President, Lincoln was riding with 
several lawyers when he lagged behind, and 
then went back some distance, and got off 
his horse, to pick something from the 
ground. After a while he mounted his horse 
and overtook his friends, and they asked 
him what he went back for. 

Mr. Lincoln told them he had seen two 
little birds that had fallen from their nest, 
and were trying to get back to it. At first 
he went on, but his mind could not rest, and 
he could not feel right until he had gone 
back and put them into their nest. 

After Mr. Lincoln became President, and 
during the Civil War, he visited General 
Grant at his headquarters. There were 
three little kittens that had lost their mother 
and were crawling about the tent, mewing 
in the most piteous manner. Mr. Lincoln 
picked them up, put them on his lap and 
stroked their fur and turning to an officer, 
said: “Colonel, I hope you will see that the 
motherless little waifs are given plenty of 
milk, and treated kindly.” 

The officer replied: “I will see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that they are taken in charge by the 
cook of our mess and well cared for.” 

Several times afterward, during his stay 
at the camp, he was seen fondling those 
kittens. It was a strange sight to see the 
President of the United States and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the great Union army 
petting little kittens at a time when he was 
carrying a burden of care enough to crush 
any man. 

Kind hearts and helpful spirits such as 
Mr. Lincoln had, which did not overlook 
even the little birds and kittens, bring joy 
and gladness to the world.—Heroes and 
Greathearts. 
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Ray Bannerly’s Popularity 


(Continued from page sixteen) 

of millions, I suppose. And gets away with 
it—because he has a big backing of good- 
for-nothing friends. I should say it was a 
shame. A disgrace to the state.” 

“That’s not the particular shame I was 
referring to,” Mr. Bannerly spoke gravely. 
“When he was a boy, as you know, I went to 
school with him. He was at the head of his 
class in scholarship and at the bottom of 
nearly every piece of mischief in the school. 
And he never was caught. He had a per- 


fect genius for making friends. They ap- 
plauded everything he did. Popular and 
clever, a dangerous combination. He could 


do anything and get away with it. And now 
after all these years he’s still doing any- 
thing and getting away with it. His friends 
still applaud everything he does. But they 
are not the friends of his boyhood. No; 
those boys have learned by this time what 
to admire and what not to admire. His 
friends now he draws from the unscrupulous 
and the riff-raff. They back him up in 
everything he does. His cleverness and 
popularity have brought him millions of 
dollars—millions that he shouldn’t have. 
And the chances are that he never will re- 
ceive his punishment—never go behind pri- 
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son bars. But what a waste of splendid 
talents! If he had been warned instead of 
praised by some of his so-called friends, he 
could have gone far—in a very different di- 
rection. He didn’t seem to have a mean 
streak in him then.” 


Mr. Bannerly finished speaking and 
stared thoughtfully at the picture of the 
governor—the governor whom he had known 
as a boy. 

“A regular sermon, Raymond,” cried his 
wife, “You’ve missed your calling; you 
should have been a minister.” 

Raymond Bannerly raised his eyes and 
looked across at his son. He was clever. 
Had he—? 

Ah—Ray’s eyes were staring straight 
back into his. From a flushed and angry 
face. With one stride the boy reached the 
table, snatched up the paper, tore the pic- 
ture straight across. Again he tore it 
through the crafty eyes. Once more 
through the smirking mouth. “How could 
you, dad!” he stormed. “But you needn’t 
worry. I’ve had my warning. I’m not go- 
ing his way. I can tell you that!’ 

Then he fied from the room. And his 
dad, well satisfied, picked up the torn bits of 
paper and deposited them in the waste 
basket.—The Continent. 


From the Field | 


NEW ENGLAND 
tockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, February 9—The 
services of last Sunday were of the usual in- 
terest and well attended. Mr. Victor E. 
Amee was the soloist at the morning serv- 
ice. A number of years ago Mr. Amee was 
our organist and often favored us with 
choice vocal selections, and his many friends 
are always glad to see him. — Rev. Mark 
H. Turner was the speaker at the Congrega- 


tional vesper service Sunday afternoon at 
four o’clock. — Owing to the severe snow- 
storm of Monday, February 1, our regular 


meeting of the official board was postponed 
for one week, and the eighth we met at the 
parsonage, with our vice-president presiding. 
The regular business was transacted. The 
report of the financial secretary was especial- 
ly pleasing. As the meeting closed a rap 
called our pastor to his front door when 
about twenty of his young friends came in to 
help him celebrate his —th anniversary of 
his birth, their only regret being that the 
severe storm of the first caused a delay of a 
in their “making merry with the par- 
After kindly greetings had been ex- 
changed and a brief program presented, 
which included an original poem by the 
church clerk, the writer, in behalf of the 
company assembled, presented Mr. Turner 
with a sum of money as a slight token of 
the esteem and fellowship of his parishioners. 
A social hour then followed. Games were 
enjoyed by all as were dainty and appetizing 
refreshments. At a reasonable hour the joy- 
ous party bade adieu to our genial pastor 
and his happy family wishing him many 
happy returns of the day. — Our regular 
Tuesday evening Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Justin A. Sawyer, being led by our president. 
The meeting was well attended and very in- 
teresting. — Rev. W. T. Coffin, of Kittery, 
former pastor of this church, was with her 


week 
son.” 


family, a visitor at our Sunday evening serv- 
where they received hearty greetings 
their many friends.—Amee. 
ILLINOIS 

Sumner, February 11—We made a visit to 
Forest Ridge on January 17 to hold a few 
nights and arrange for the work for the 
rest of the year. The meeting took on such 
magnitude that we could not find a place to 
quit. We held until January 30. In this 
short time the Lord worked mightily in the 
hearts of the people. There were thirty- 
three brought into the Kingdom of God, with 
more to follow. We had to close on account 
of a meeting we had previously arranged to 


ice 
from 
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PETER and Andrew of Galilee, 

James (whose father was Zebedee) 
And John, his brother—four fisher folk, 
But, oh, how quickly when Jesus spoke, 
(Just two brief words from those blessed 

lips!) 
They left their nets and their little ships. 


Matthew sat in the customs place, 

Rich, complacent, and shrewd of face, 
Careless, heedless, as oft before 

Of looks of hate that the people wore. 
Din, disputings, and turmoil!—Then 

One stood beside him who spake as men 
Had never spoken. His words were two— 
And Matthew rose as the willing do. 


Today One stands where we fret and toil, 

With wearied faces or hands a-soil 

With greed and grasping. He comes again, 

As long, long since to those dark faced men. 

Oh, blessed coming—to me, to youl 

He speaks again—and his words are two! 
—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in 

The Congregationalist. 
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hold at Shiloh. — Rev. Cora Truitt was hold- 
ing a meeting at Wynoose at the time we 
started at the Ridge. We had understood he 
was to close there on January 16, but we 
are really glad he continued, because I feel 
that God used him to do a great work at that 
place. There were more than twenty-one 
confessions when I left the Ridge. — We 
filled our appointment at Sugar Creek on the 
fifth Sunday, and, on account of bad weather 
that night, I was in Olney and preached for 
Brother Mahan. The work at Olney seems to 
be improving under his leadership. Brother 
Jacobs was with us at Olney. He reports 
good things on his fields. — We are at Shi- 
loh in the midst of a meeting, and already 
we have had quite an uplift to the church, 
or at least the portion that has been coming 
out. Brother Shaw surely has been giving 
us some great messages. God has been using 
him in a wonderful way. We are expecting 
souls to be saved any time. They are al- 
most persuaded. Give us your prayers.— 
F. G. Bell. 


INDIANA 

North Manchester, February 93—We began 
our special evangelistic meetings with the 
Plum Tree Christian Church, of the Eel River 
Christian Conference, January 3, and closed 
January 21, with sixteen additions to the 
church. This church is blessed with many 
fine young people, all working in the church. 
We are expecting others that were almost 
persuaded to unite with the army of God in 
building up his Church and cause. The 
church is in a fine spiritual condition to do 
much good for the Master’s Kingdom. To 
God be all the glory.—Samuel Frantz, Pastor. 


Wakarusa, February 10—On January 31 we 
closed a three weeks’ revival meeting with 
the Millwood Christian Church. The weather 
was rather bad at times but during the three 
weeks the main auditorium was nearly filled 
every night except three or four nights and 
many times the Sunday-school rooms had to 
be opened. We closed the services Sunday 
evening with a full house and a fine interest. 
The spirit of God was manifest from the very 
beginning. The prayer meetings in the Sun- 
day-school room where we met for prayer 
before the regular services were well at- 
tended nearly every night. The result of the 
meeting was that a number accepted Christ 
as their Savior. Among the number were 
boys and girls. fathers and mothers. Those 
uniting with the church on confession of 
faith and by letter were fifteen, and there 
will be others to follow. May God be praised 
for the work done. At the close of the Sun- 
day evening service the pastor was taken to 
the ladies’ rest room where he found a large 
pile of provisions of all kinds ready to be 
loaded in the auto, given by the church to 
show their appreciation for the work done. — 
During the month of January the Sunday- 
school attendance did not fall below 119. — 
We solicit your prayers that this country 
church may be one of our strong churches. 
-——J. M. Hartman, Pastor. 


IOWA 


Truro, February 5—Kingdom Enlistment 
Week has come and gone for Truro, and it 
has proved a great and immeasurable bless- 
ing. In spite of the fact that he had a com- 
plete thaw out and our roads became so bad 
that we could not get over them at all just 
after the first day’s drive for additions, we 
had fifty-five decisions all coming to the 
Christian Church. Forty of them are already 
in the church, and at least fifteen more will 
come just as soon as the roads settle so they 
can get in from the country. I feel confident 
that we would have reached a hundred addi- 
tions if the roads had stayed solid. We did 
not interview more than half our prospects. 
— While the ingathering is a great addition 
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to our strength, yet I am fully pursuaded 
that the by-products of this kind of evangel- 
ism will prove to be greater even than the 


immediate visible results. Our people are 
more enthusiastic and loyal to our de- 
nominational program than ever before. Dr. 
Howsare stresses our own denominational re- 
sponsibilities among the family of denomina- 
tions. Personally, I believe the most im- 
portant department of our denomination is 
that of evangelism. If we can increase the 
numerical strength of our church by this type 
of evangelism which makes the whole church 
more loyal to our program, we can better 
take care of every department of our work. 
I believe we could easily more than double 
our strength inside of ten years, if we would 
only get the evangelistic passion. — We will 
dedicate our church (New Hope) near Win- 
terset about Easter time, following with 
Kingdom Enlistment Week. Expect a big 
ingathering in that field. — Am giving a little 
assistance in Kingdom Enlistment to a com- 
munity church fifteen miles north of Truro 
this week.—Frederick Cooper, Pastor. 


NEW JERSEY 


Irvington, February 8—Few are the 
churches today which can boast of a con- 
tinuous pastorate for thirty-eight years, with 
the pastor at his best, the activities greatest, 
and a loyal people—both old and young-——such 
as may be found today in the First Christian 
Chureh at Irvington. Dr. and Mrs. William 
H. Hainer celebrated their thirty-eighth an- 
niversary on Sunday, February 7. A crowded 
auditorium, tastefully decorated with palms 
and flowers, was the result of the special in- 
vitations delivered by personal calls of thirty- 
five workers on the entire membership the 
preceding Sunday. This opened the week of 
celebration. — On Wednesday evening, the 
third, the young people of the church honored 
the date of the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Hainer 
in Irvington by way of a banquet which was 
served to more than one hundred in spite 
of the heaviest snowstorm of the season. 
The Young People’s Department of the 
church was officially organized on this oc- 
casion. One of the features of the evening 
was the presentation of Holman Hunt’s 
“Light of the World’ and Hoffman's “Jesus 
in the Garden” to the pastor and his wife. 
— On Friday evening, at the regular meet- 
ing of the official board, Dr. Hainer was pre- 
sented with a very handsome cane. — But 
Sunday was the great occasion. At the morn- 
ing service the last mortgage on the entire 
church holdings was burned—four thousand 
dollars on the parsonage. This leaves the 
property, valued conservatively at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, free of all 
indebtedness. The commemoration of the 
Lord’s Supper and reception of members 
closed the morning service. — In the evening 
the service was conducted by the three Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies—Senior, Intermediate, 
and Junior—in celebration of the forty-fifth 
anniversary of Christian Endeavor. Dr. 
Hainer gave a brief address on the history 
of the organization, emphasizing the great 
service of the founder, Dr. F. E. Clark, to the 
organization and to the Church at large. 
This was followed by a candlelight service, 
in which all three societies participated. An 
offering was made to the Francis E. Clark 
Recognition Fund. — Very early in Dr. 
Hainer’s pastorate a new building was added 
to our church plant. That, too, was outgrown 
and again the church was remodeled and en- 
larged with special provision for separate 
classrooms for Bible-school work. This work 
was completed in 1911 with a seating capac- 
ity, including galleries, of nearly eight hun- 
dred. — Among the first outstanding features 
of this pastorate was the organization of the 
Hilton Christian Church which ,previous to 
that time, was a union Sunday-school chapel 
only. The men’s Bible class, which Dr. 
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Hainer has taught from the beginning, com- 
posed very largely of the young men of the 
church, was inspired to attempt some worth- 
while work and established the mission Bible- 
school, known as the Lyons Avenue Mission, 
fm an unchurched part of the community. 
This is a very active and ever increasing 
work, manned by workers from the mother 
ehurch. — Shortly after Dr. Hainer’s arrival 
in Irvington he took into membership two 
people who had been attendants for a short 
period. This conscerated layman and _ his 
good wife have always been interested in 
every department of the church work and 
have backed their enthusiasm with splendid 
generosity. About six years ago they gave 
the property, in a rapidly developing part of 
the city, for a new church. Since that time 
it has more than quadrupled in value and on 
September 20, of last year, a beautiful chapel 
was opened for service and Bible-school work 
—the gift, free and clear, to the people who 
are now known as the Second Christian 
Church of Irvington. And it was the gener- 
osity of this same consecrated couple which 
freed the First Church from debt and inspired 
three other men to liquidate the last mort- 
gage on the church holdings, which mortgage 
was burned February 7. In appreciation of 
this generosity on the part of fellow-mem- 
bers, and in grateful recognition of the 
pastor, whose service had inspired such gen- 
erosity, the congregation gave the pastor a 
very substantial increase in salary, and both 
pastor and his wife were the recipients of 
handsome personal gifts. — The First Church 
of Irvington has not been conspicuous for 
spasmodic activities, but has been one marked 
by gradual and substantial growth. While 
the oldest church of the community, it is 
generally acknowledged, by leaders of the 
other churches to be a power and the leader 
of all activities associated with the commun- 
ity. Dr. Hainer is president of the Minister- 
ium. No public function is considered com- 
plete without his name on the program; and 
if he were to accept all the calls made upon 
him for such functions, he would have little 
time to serve his church. He is the commun- 
ity preacher for marriages and funerals, and 
Newark, the sister city of Irvington, makes 
her demands also upon him for public func- 
tions. — With a large membership, ever be- 
coming more widespread in a growing com- 
munity: serving the School for Week-Day 
Religious Education, which was established 
this year in Irvington; president of the New 
Jersey Conference; a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Metropolitan Convention; a 
member of two committees of the Federal 
Council—Dr. Hainer’s pastorate of thirty- 
eight years. still rests lightly upon his 
shoulders.—Correspondent. 


OHIO 

Coshocton, February 8—During the last 
few months the writer has been preaching at 
the old Willow Brook Christian Church, Mt. 
Vernon Conference, on Sunday afternoons 
when he could get away from his own work 
in Coshocton. As the people were interested 
and wanted services regularly, I did the best 
I could for them. I found that they had 
no church book, not even any record of a 
church organization; and as there were new 
members to be taken in, we had to reorganize 
the church. Besides gathering together many 
of the old members of the church, we re- 
ceived seven new members into the organi- 
zation. They have a Sunday-school that is 
quite a help, and the people are attending 
well and taking a real interest in the work. 
We have now made arrangements for serv- 
ices for them every Sabbath morning just 
after the Sabbath-school. Brother H. H. 
Adams, a member of our church at Coshocton, 
is holding these services for them and they 
are well pleased with his help. Brother 
Adams is studying for the gospel ministry, 
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No. 6 Aluminum Collection Plate 


with Velvet Bag. Our Newest 
Plate. The large capacity of this 
Plate makes it especially convenient 
for churches vysing the Envelope 
System. A _ very beautiful Plate. 


Price, $5.00. Postpaid, $5.10. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 


ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 











and although he has not been away from 
home to take theological training, he has 
been taking a correspondence course and Is 
doing very well. He was taken into the Mt. 
Vernon Christian Conference as a licentiate 
minister at a called meeting of the confer- 
ence board last September. I will go out as 
soon as I can to hold communion services 
for them. We are looking forward for better 
things at this church when the weather gets 
good and the roads dry up. — We have been 
having some splendid meetings at our regu- 
lar services at Coshocton, and the interest Is 
growing. Sunday morning a week ago we 
gave an invitation and four came forward. 
Three united with the church and the other 
one came forward for prayer. We are look- 
ing for others to follow soon. — We have 
made a number of repairs on our church in 
the way of decorating and installing a new 
furnace. We now have an oil burner which 
takes the place of coal in the furnace, and 
we find that it will be so much easier taken 
eare of. We are thankful that almost every 
dollar has been raised to take care of our 
expenses outside of our regular budget, the 
improvements amounting to something like 
eleven hundred dollars. Indeed we have many 
things for which to be thankful.—Joseph S. 
Ehrheart, Pastor. 
eS 


I tell you, my countrymen, the world 
needs more of the Christ, the world needs 
more of the spirit of the Man of Nazareth. 
If we could bring into the relationships of 
humanity among ourselves and among the 
nations of the earth, the brotherhood that 
was taught by Christ, we would have a 
restored world.—Warren G. Harding. 


a 


Straightforwardness is more than a 
match at last for all the involved winding of 
deceit. In your daily life do what you feel 
right, say what you feel right, say what 
you feel true, and leave, with faith and 
boldness, the consequences to God.—F. W. 
Robertson. 
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PAUL OF TARSUS 





T. R. GLOVER, M.A., D.D., LL.D., author of ‘Poets and Puritans,”’ 


“The Pilgrim,’’ etc. 
The one book on Paul you must have. 
sight, and vigorous style, it leads. 
of the great Apostle. 
The 


The Master Life: 
Story of Jesus for Today 


W. P. LIVINGSTONE 


A vivid picture of the human life of Christ, 
presenting the incidents with dramatic power. 
With map. Net, $2.50 





The Mother of Jesus: Her 


Problems and Her Clory 
REV. PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This revealing, human interest study of Mary 
is a rare picture of faith and fear, gladness and 
pain. Net, $1.00 





The Program of Jesus: 


A great interpretation 


KS 





FORTHCOMING 





FINDING COD IN BOOKS 





REV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, author of ‘‘Standing Room Only,” 


“Symphonic Sermons, ’ etc. 


In scholarship, in- 


Net, $2.00 





DORAN’S 
MINISTER’S MANUAL 


Compiled by 
REV. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 


Makes Your Preaching 
More Effective 


Annual for the minister, provid- 
ing helpful preaching and teach- 
ing material for every Sunday in 
the year. Blank pages inter- 
leaved, and a weekly calendar. 


550 pages, octavo. Net, $2.00 

















The Cole Lectures for 
1925 


BISHOP EDWIN DuB. MOUZON 


A distinguished Bishop of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church discusses the program of Jesus for 
human society and today. Net, $1.50 


In Quest of Reality: The 


Warrack Lectures on 
Preaching, 1924 


REV. JAMES REID, M.A. 


Shows preachers how to satisfy the demand for 
a religion of reality. Net, $1.75 





To Christ Through 


Evolution 


proceeeeeaaiateaseteateeantiaatasS 
LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, S.T.D., Ph.D. 
An outstanding book combining wide scientific 

knowledge with thorough theological training. 
Net, $2.50 





Evolution and Redemp- 
tion 
REV. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 


With remarkable skill Dr. Gardner uses scien- 
tific thought in presenting spiritual truth. 
Net, $1.60 





More Psychology and the 


Christian Life 


REV. T. W. PYM, M.A. 
A practical study of the importance of psy- 
chology in daily: life, based on the most recent 
developments. Net, $1.60 








The Upper Road of Vision 


KATHRINE R. LOGAN 


An inspirational book of strong appeal and rich 
literary quality. Decorated jacket. Net, $1.35 
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Three Great Books on 
Bible Interpretation 
How to Enjoy the Bible 


CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 


A book for those who have been confused by too 
much discussion. Net, $1.25 


The Use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Light of 


Modern Knowledge 


JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, D.D. 
A revelation of the spiritual values in the Old 
Testament. Net, $2.00 














Through Eternal Spirit: 


The eternal search for God is revealed in a fascinating 
study of fifteen great books. 


An inspiration for preachers. 
Net, $1.75 


The Faith of a Worker 


REV. PRINCIPAL L. P. JACKS, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 





Jack’s remarkable 
spiritual discernment. 
Net, $1.25 


A fresh expression of Dr. 
intellectual power and 


Sermons on Old Testa- 


ment Characters 


REV. C. G. CHAPPELL, D.D. 
Illuminating studies of Old Testament men and 
women by the well-known author of ‘Sermons 
on Biblical Characters.” Net, $1.60 








The Daring of Jesus 


REV. ASHLEY CHAPPELL, D.D. 


These vivid sermons reveal religion as a dynamic 
essential of life. Net, $1.60 





Communion Addresses 


Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 


Twelve addresses on Communion themes by rep- 
resentative English preachers. Net, $1.75 





Advent and Christmas 


Sermons 


Edited by FREDERICK J. NORTH 
Sermons on the Incarnation by _ illustrious 
preachers. Splendid devotional reading. 

Net, $1.50 





The Measure of a Man 





A Study of Hebrews, 


James, and I Peter 
JOSEPH F. McFADYEN, M.A. 


An interpretation and modern application of 
three important Epistles. Net, $2.00 





TREADING THE 


WINEPRESS 


RALPH CONNOR 
Author of ‘‘The Sky Pilot,” etc. 


He realizes that his back is 
against the wall; that there is a 
last stand to be made—a groping 
hold on the essentials of life. It 
is this last chance which makes 
the theme of “Treading the Wine- 
press.” Another great Connor 
novel. 


Jacket in colors. 








Net, $2.00 











The Christian Publishing Association 


ARTHUR W. SPALDING 


A discussion of manhood in terms that will ap- 
peal to youth. A boon to parents. Net, $1.50 


The Child in the Temple 


MARION GERARD GOSSELINK 
Fifty-two exceptional talks to children, em- 
phasizing the special days of the entire year. 
Net, $1.50 





The Children’s Bible 


ARTHUR MEE 

A masterpiece of Bible arrangement for chil- 

dren, without repetitions, genealogies, and un- 
suitable passages. 

70 superb illustrations. 





Net, $3.00 


Teaching the Youth of the 
Church 
CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


A presentation of teaching methods of deepest 
interest to all Church School leaders. Net, $1.75 
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Preliminary Announcement for 


1926-27 Calendar 


First Summer Term begins Monday, May 3. 
First Summer Term ends Friday, June 11. 

Second Summer Term begins Monday, June 21. 
Second Summer Term ends Friday, July 30. 
Third Summer Term begins Saturday, July 31. 
Third Summer Term ends Friday, September 


3. 
Freshman Week begins Thursday, September 
First Semester begins Wednesday, September 


Holiday Vacation begins 4 p. m., Wednesday, 
December 22. — 


College Work resumed Tuesday, January 4. 
First Semester ends Thursday, January 27. 
Second Semester begins Tuesday, February 1. 
Second Semester ends Wednesday, June 15. 

HE forthcoming annual catalog will con- 

tain the announcement of a number of 
features indicating progress. Among them 
the following may be noticed: 

The organization of a Department of Re- 
ligious Education which will co-ordinate the 
present courses properly belonging to such 
a department and include some new ones. 

The outlines of three-year courses for 
teachers of Home Economic and supervisors 
of Public School Music in plate of the two- 
year courses now offered. 

The differentiation of the two-year course 
for Elementary Teachers to meet the differ- 
ing needs of three groups of teachers: Pri- 
mary, intermediate, and junior high school. 

Additional courses offered by the Chris- 
tian Divinity School. 

Expansions in the departments of Psy- 
chology, History, German, Physics, and 
Sociology. 

Mr. Lelan F. McReynolds, an alumnus of 
Defiance who holds the Master’s Degree 
from Columbia University, and who is an 
experienced public school superintendent, 
has been employed to head the promotional 
office of the college and will begin his duties 
May 1, 1926. 

Every possible effort is being made to 
make the coming year the best in the his- 
tory of Defiance College. The new annual 
catalog will be ready in April. Write for 
a copy. 

ALBERT G. CARIS, President. 


For Nervous Prostration 


E read in the Gospel of Mark of a 

woman who “had suffered many things 
of many physicians,” and had spent all she 
had with no gain to her health until she 
came to the Great Physician and was healed. 
The Philadelphia Ledger tells of another 
woman who was providentially led to go to 
a follower of that same Great Physician, and 
through his prescription likewise obtained 
health. 

Some years ago a lady, who tells the story 
herself, went to consult a famous physician 
about her health. She was a woman of 
nervous temperament, whose troubles—and 
she had many—had worried and excited her 
to such a pitch that the strain threatened 
her physical strength and even her reason. 
She gave the doctor a list of her symptoms, 
and answered the questions, only to be as- 
tonished at this brief prescription at the 
end: “Madam, what you need is to read your 
Bible more.” 
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“But, doctor,” began the bewildered pa- 
tient. 

“Go home and read your Bible an hour a 
day,” the great man reiterated, with kindly 


authority. “Then come back to me a month 








Daily Bible Readings 
For the Pre-Easter Season 





Feb. 17. The Temptation. Matt, 4:1-11 

Feb. 18S. The Creative “Word” of God. 
John 1:1-9 

Feb. 19. The Incarnate “Word.” John 
1:11-18 

Feb. 20. The Lamb of God. John 1: 
29-34 

Feb. 21. Calling Disciples. John 1: 
43-49 

Feb. 22. Cleansing the Temple. John 
2:3-17 

Feb. 23. The Twice Born. John 3:1-9 

Feb. 24. Lovers of Darkness. John 
3:14-21 

Feb. 25. The Living Water. John 4: 
7-15 

Feb, 26. The Democracy of Jesus. 
John 4:19-24 

Feb. 27. The Readiness of Men for 
Christ. John 4:35-42 

Feb. 28. Light From the Scriptures. 


John 5:39-47 


Mar. 1. The Way of Peace. John 6: 
16-21 

Mar. 2. The Spirit of Life. John 6: 
48-59 

Mar. 3. The Water of Life. John 7: 
37-44 

Mar. 4. The Light of the World. John 
8$:12-20 

Mar. 5. The Light of Truth. John 8: 
31-41 

Mar. 6. The Light of Experience. 
John 9:24-34 

Mar. 7. =a Shepherd. John 10: 

Mar. 8 The Hope of Immortality. 

‘s John 11:20-27 


Unealculating Love. John 12: 
-11 
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Winning Deathless Life. John 


12:20-30 

Mar. 11 The Unifying Power of 
Christ’s Attraction. John 
12:31-36 

Mar. 12. The Nobility of Service. John 
13:1-16 

Mar. 13. Disloyalty. John 13:16-26 

Mar. 14. The Test of Discipleship. 
John 13:31-38 

Mar. 15. The Life After Death. John 
1431-6 

Mar. 16. Seeing God in Seeing Christ. 
John 14:7-12 

Mar. 17. Christ as the Comforter. John 
14:13-19 

Mar. 18. Love and Obedience to Christ. 
John 14:21-26 

Mar. 19. Fruitfulness and Joy. John 
15:7-11 

Mar. 20. Friends of Christ. John 15: 
12-15. See also 1 Peter 
2:17 

Mar. 21. Chosen of Christ. John 15: 
16-21 

Mar. 22. Responsibility Repudiated. 
John 15:22-27 

Mar. 23. The Place of Persecution. 
John 16:1-6 

Mar. 24. The Unfettered Spirit. John 
16:7-11 

Mar. 25. Unfolding Truth. John 16: 
12-15 

Mar. 26. In His Name. John 16:20-24 

Mar. 27. Overcoming the World. John 
16:28-33 

Mar. 28. The King of Kings.- Matt. 
21:1-11 

Mar. 29. Life Eternal. John 17:1-8 

Mar. 30. The Purpose of Discipline. 
John 17:12-19 

Mar. 31. The Unity of Christians. John 
17:20-26 

April 1. The Betrayal. John 18:3-11 

April 2. The Crucifixion. John 19:15-30 

April 3. The Burial of All Hope. John 


19:31-42 
Easter Day. Seeing the Risen Lord. 


John 20:1-30 
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from today.” And he bowed her out with- 
out a possibility of further protest. 

At first his patient was inclined to be 
angry. Then she reflected that, at least, the 
prescription was not an expensive one. Be- 
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sides, it certainly had been a long time since 
she had read the Bible regularly, she re- 
flected with a pang of conscience. Worldly 
cares had crowded out prayer and Bible 
study for years, and though she would have 
resented being called an irreligious woman, 
She had undoubtedly become a most careless 
Christian. She went home and set herself 
conscientiously to try the physician’s remedy. 

In one month she went back to his office. 

“Well,” he said, smiling as he looked at 
her face, “I see you are an obedient patient, 
and have taken my prescription faithfully. 
Do you feel as if you needed any other medi- 
cine now?” 

“No, doctor, I don’t,’”’ she said honestly. 
“I feel like a different person. But how did 
you know that was just what I needed?” 

For answer, the famous physician turned 
to his desk. There, worn and marked, lay 
an open Bible. 

“Madam,” he said with deep earnestness, 
“if I were to omit my daily reading of this 
Book, I should lose my greatest source of 
strength and skill. I never go to an opera- 
tion without reading my Bible. I never at- 
tend a distressing case without finding help 
in its pages. Your case called not for medi- 
cine, but for sources of peace and strength 
outside your own mind, and I showed you 
my own prescription, and I knew it would 
cure.” 

“Yet I confess, doctor,” said the patient, 
“that I came very near not taking it.” 

“Very few are willing to try it, I find,” 
said the physician, smiling again. “But 
there are many, many cases in my practice 
where it would work wonders if they only 
would take it.” 

This is a true story. The doctor died only 
a little while ago, but his prescription re- 
mains. It will do no one any harm to try it. 
—The Christian. 


Beautiful Hands 


ANY years ago a ruler issued an edict 

commanding all the women of the 
peasantry to meet on a certain day and 
pass in single file before the throne, and 
the one having the most beautiful hands 
was to receive a handsome prize. The day 
arrived and with it the women. Some had 
hands beautifully white with jewels, others 
white and soft, showing great care, some 
smooth, but browned with work. One 
woman wore black gloves; she was ordered 
to step aside. After all had passed, she 
was called. She came forward trembling in 
every limb. 

When she faced the ruler, he said, “How 
dare you come before me upon such an 
occasion with gloved hands?” She replied, 
“Several years ago my husband died, and 
when I looked upon the pinched face of my 
children and thought of the scanty larder, 
I cried in my grief, ‘What shall I do?’ A 
voice said to me, ‘Whatsoever your hands 
find to do, do it with your might.’ That 
comforted me. I arose from my knees, 
looked at my hands and went out to see 
what they could find to do and you see they 
have found plenty.” And withdrawing her 
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gloves she showed hands blackened and 
rough with toil. “I was commanded to 
come. I knew I could not win the prize, 
and dreading the jeers and taunts of the 
more fortunate, I wore my gloves.” Clasp- 
ing the offending members and falling upon 
her knees, she cried, “Will my lord for- 
give?” With a smile and waive of the 
hand she was forgiven, and dismissed. 

The next. day the prize was awarded to 
the little widow, for, said he, “A hand 
blackened and roughed by toil for those we 
love is more beautiful than one whitened by 
selfish idleness.” 

Let us remember this and try to have 
beautiful hands.—E xchange. 


The Army Nurse 
(CHAPLAIN, when do you think we will go 
home?” 

It was the usual question asked thousands 
of times by our boys. When sick, wounded, 
or near to their Great Divide, their thoughts 
always went to home and mother. 

This boy lay in a contagious ward in the 
great artillery camp at Coquedon. Next to 
him a man unconscious was babbling inco- 
herent expressions, on the other side a 
young man who had recovered was trying to 
improve his personal appearance before he 
left for the front, or went back to his 
“outfit.” 

“Chaplain, when do you think we will go 
home?” 

How did I know? But it was my task to 
help if I could any mother’s boy in a foreign 
land. Still nearer to the boy, beside the 
medical officer, was the one who tried to take 
the place of mother, and sister; the one who 
untiring, cleansed the raw wound, washed 
the gassed burn, or cooled the fevered brow. 

I wonder if Americans realize how much 
our nurses meant to our sick, wounded, and 
dying soldier boys! 


I have heard our soldiers praised, and our 
officers extolled to the skies, but seldom has 
the Christlike ministry of our army nurses 
been known or recognized. 


Yet these army nurses were just as much 
a part of the great American army as the 
“doughboys.” 


Twenty-one thousand four hundred eighty 
of these were serving at one time, 10,066 in 
the A. E. F. All of these were graduate 
nurses, and all women; although some men 
in the medical department had certain rat- 
ing in nurses’ work; but they were not 
nurses. 

At the beginning of the war there were 
but 400 nurses in the Army Nurse Corps. 
During the eighteen months of war, there 
was needed the enormous expansion to keep 
pace with our army of four million men. To 
meet this emergency, there were enrolled 
Red Cross nurses who constituted the re- 
serve of the Army Nurse Corps. From the 


moment these Red Cross nurses took the 
oath of allegiance, they were members of 
the Army Nurse Corps and under army 
orders. Eighteen thousand, nearly, of these 
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magnificent American women, served royal- 
ly and well. 

Two hundred seventy-one nurses died of 
disease or accident, none being killed by 
enemy action, but three were so wounded. 

Perhaps the American public has not yet 
recognized the part played by our women in 
the world war. 

May God grant that another great war 
shall not come to drench the earth with 
human blood, but if it does come—and a 
righteous war is to be preferred to a dis- 
honorable peace—let us be assured, that be- 
side our men, will be our women, who greet- 
ing our first cries with a kiss when we are 
born, comfort us during our lives, and close 
our eyelids gently when at last we fall 
asleep.— Carlyle Summerbell, in The Journal 
of Christian Education. 


A Screw Loose 
JE had a musical box. It was as big as 
the pulpit Bible. But it was very old. 
It had twelve tunes. One was called, “And 
her golden hair was hanging down her 
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WHICH IS YOUR CLASS? 
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D° you belong to the jawbone class, the 

class of folks who talk 

About the many things they'll do, the paths 
of fame they'll walk, 

Who boast about their conquered worlds and 
deeds right nobly done, 

While yet their efforts end with words, no 
task is e’er begun? Z 


Do you belong to the wishbone class, the 
class of folks who long 

That wealth and fame might flow to them 
for just a little song, 

Who wish that ease would be their lot and 
praise their fortune, too, 

While all the while they nod and smile and 
naught but nothing do. 


Do you belong to the backbone class, the 
class of folks who work 

From early morn till late at night and never 
duty shirk, 

Who dig right in and fight their way toward 
the grand success 

That waits ahead for folks who give and al- 
ways do their best. 


—R. Rhodes Stahley, in The Watchword. 

Sg IV HI 
back,” and another, “’E don’t know where 
’e are,” and one was a hymn. The tunes 
were on tin plates, which you fixed on. 
They were scattered over the underneath 
side of the plate and looked like baby Grape 
Nuts. The musical box had two-rows of 
very bright teeth with which it ate the 
Grape Nuts. That was how the music 
came. 

But alas!—it didn’t. We reckoned that 
for twenty-five years the musical-box had 
refused to eat its Grape Nuts, so never a 
tune had it played. 

Then last week a man came to stay with 
us. He was very clever at making things. 
So we asked him if he could make our 
musical box go. He looked at it and wound 
it up. He coaxed it with its Grape Nuts. 
He shook it a little, and tapped its chest, as 
the doctor does. But nothing happened. 
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Then he gave the musical box a powerful 
anesthetic with his pipe to send it to sleep. 
And then he took its inside clean out. 

At last he said there was only one thing 
wrong—the musical box had a tiny screw 
loose. So with the broken blade of an old 
penknife the man tightened up the loose 
screw. 

When the musical box came around again 
it ate up every Grape Nut on every plate, 
In fact, it licked each plate six times round 
without once stopping. And its tunes bubbled 
out again as they had not done for twenty- 
five years. 

Then the man asked if there was anyone 
else in the house with a screw loose. We 
couldn’t think what he meant, though every 
one looked at every one else. 

But I wondered afteewards if people who 
never sing a song, or smile a smile, whose 
lives don’t seem to go properly, or to play 
any jolly tune for others to hear—I won- 
dered if, perhaps, they have a screw loose 
somewhere. I think they must have.—R. F. 
Thomas, in The Australian Christian. 


Mixing Up a Thimble Bee 


UT I want something different this time, 
Mother.” 

“You always do,” sighed the girl’s mother 
with mock resignation. “It’s mighty hard 
on the mental resources of the family, 
Mary.” 

“Well, it might be on some families,” ad- 
mitted Mary Hewitt. “But it’s not on mine 
for I do believe, Mother, that for every idea 
you give me, two grow in its place.” 

“Dear, dear!” sighed mother again, 
“After you’ve flattered me that way, what 
can a poor mother do?” 

“Just tell her dear, deserving daughter 
what’s the best way to mix up a thimble 
bee.” 

“Mix up a thimble bee?” inquired mother, 
mystified. 

“Yes—you know—get them started right. 
Jane and Anne and Mary Louise always 
come together and sit together and go home 
together, while Marie and Helen do the 
same thing and so do most of the others. 
It really makes the girls awfully cliquish 
that way. I was wishing that at my house 
they’d sort of mix up and visit with the 
folks they don’t see every day or walk to 
school with all the time.” 

“TI see,” murmured mother, her eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on the eager, young face be- 
fore her. “I wonder how this would do. 
At Mrs. Mason’s dinner party last week we 
found our places at table by means of quaint 
little cards that puzzled us at first glance. 
They read this way, ‘Has Engaging Man- 
ners,’ ‘Most Charming Matron,’ ‘Lovely 
Gracious Singer,’ and so on. After a min- 
ute we discovered that Mrs. Mason had 
formed these phrases from our own in- 
itials. Mine for instance, Verna Cox 
Hewitt, she had formed into the flattering 
little legend, ‘Very Clever Head.’ Get the 
idea?” 

“Wasn’t that fun!” Mary caught the 

(Continued third column, page 23) 

















